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CHAPTER XXIX. 
ONLY A NIGHT OWL. 


HE wide window of the upper sitting-room at the Maze was 

thrown open to the night air. Looking forth from it, stood Sir 
Adam Andinnian and his wife. He was in his usual evening dress, 
that he so obstinately continued to persist in assuming in the teeth of 
remonstrance: she wore a loose white sitting-up robe and a blue 
cashmere shawl over it. She looked delicately fragile, very, weak 
and ill still ; and this was the first day that she had left her chamber 
for any length of time. There was no light in the sombre room: 
before light was allowed to come in, the window would be closed and 
the shutters shut for the night. 

Not a word was being spoken between them. She had not long 
come into the room. A great terror lay on both their hearts. At least, 
it did on hers: and Sir Adam had grown to feel anything but easy. 
The suspicions that appeared to be attaching themselves to the Maze 
outside the walls, were producing their effects on the comfort of the 
inmates within : and perhaps these suspicions were feared all the more 
because they did not as yet take any tangible or distinct form. That 
a detective officer was in the neighbourhood looking about, Adam had 
heard from his brother ;.and that it was the same man who had been 
seen by Ann Hopley watching the house in the moonlight and who 
had boldly presented himself at the gate the next day demanding 
permission to enter, Sir Adam had no doubt whatever of, Karl, too, 
was taking to write him notes of caution. 

Brave though he was, he could not feel safe. There was not a 
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moment of the day or night but he might see the officers of justice 
coming in to look for him. His own opinion was, that he should be 
able to evade them if they did come ; to baffle their scrutiny ; but 
he could not feel quite as easy as though he were on a bed of summer 
rose-leaves. In consequence of this apprehension, the ears of 
himself and his wife were ever on the alert, their eyes rarely went 
off the watch, their conscious hearts never lost the quick beat of fear. 
It was enough to wear them both out. 

Oh, can the reader really realize, I wonder, what the situation was ? 
Can he only imagine one single hour of its terrors, or picture its never- 
ceasing, prolonged doubt and agony? I think not. It cannot be ade- 
quately told of. A novelist’s pen may be faithful enough in portray- 
ing some things, but it could scarcely portray this. Behind and before, 
there was the awful vista of that dreadful Portland Island : look which 
way they would, nothing else presented itself. 

A gentle breeze suddenly arose, stirring the trees outside. Never 
an unexpected sound, however faint, was heard, but it stirred their beating 
hearts ; stirred them to a fast, fluttering, ugly throbbing. It was but the 
wind ; they knew it was only that: and yet the emotion did not subside 
quickly. Rose had another great anxiety, separate and apart: per- 
haps he had it also in a degree, but he did not admit it. It was 
on the score of her husband’s health. There could be no doubt 
that something or other was amiss, for he had occasional attacks of 
pain that seemed to arise without any explainable cause. Ann Hop- 
ley, who considered herself wise in ailments, declared that he ought to 
see a doctor. She had said it to her master ineffectually ; she now 
began to say it to her mistress. Sir Adam laughed in her face when 
his wife was present, and ridiculed her advice with mocking words of 
pleasantry : but Ann Hopley gave nothing but grave looks in return. 

The fact was, she knew more than Rose did: more than Sir Adam 
intended or would allow his wife toknow. One day, going to a part 
of the grounds where she knew she should find her master, she found 
him on the ground amidst the trees in a fainting-fit, his face of a bluish 
white. Some acute pain, or spasm, sharper than he had ever felt before, 
had caused him to lose consciousness, he said, when he recovered ; 
and he threatened the woman with unheard of pains and penalties if 
she breathed a word to her mistress. Ann Hopley held her tongue 
accordingly : but when Rose got about again she could see that Adam 
was not well. And the very impossibility of calling in a medical man to 
him, without arousing curiosity and comments that might lead to 
danger, was tormenting her with its own anxiety. 

‘“‘ The baby sleeps well to-night, Rose.” 

‘¢ He has slept better and has been altogether easier since he was 
baptised,” washer answer. “It is just as though he knew he had been 
made a little Christian, and so feels at rest.” 
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“Goose!” smiled Sir Adam. ‘ Don’t you think you are sitting up 
too late, you young mamma?” 

“Tam not tired, Adam. I had a good sleep this afternoon.” 

“Tt islater than perhaps you are aware of, Rose. Hard upon ten.” 

‘Would you like to have lights?” she asked. 

“No, I'd rather be without them.” 

She would rather be without them. In this extended cause for fear 
that was growing up, it seemed safer to be at the open window look- 
ing out, than to be shut up in the closed room where the approaches 
of danger could neither be seen nor heard. Perhaps the same kind of 
feeling was swaying Sir Adam. 

“You are sure you are well wrapped up, Rose ?” 

“Certain. And I could not take cold in this weather. It is like 
summer still.” . 

All around was still as death. The stars shone in the sky: the 
gentle breeze, that had ruffled the trees just before, seemed to have died 
away. Breaking just then upon the stillness, came the sound of the 
church clock at Foxwood, telling its four quarters and the ten strokes 
of the hour after it! The same quarters, the same strokes that Miss 
Blake also heard, emerging from Dame Bell’s cottage. The husband and 
wife, poor banned people, stood on again side by side, they hardly knew 
how long, hushing the trouble that was making a havoc of their lives, 
and from which they knew there could be no certain or complete escape 
so long as time for him should last. Presently he spoke again 

“* Rose, if you stay here longer I shall close the window. This night 
air, calm and warm though it is, cannot be good for you——” 

She laid her warning hand upon his arm. The ears of both were 
quick, but he was speaking at the moment, and so she caught the sound 
first. A pause of intense silence, their hearts beating almost to be 
heard ; and then the advance of footsteps, whether stealthy ones or not, 
might be distinctly traced, coming through the maze. 

“Go, Adam,” she whispered. 

But, before Sir Adam could quit the room, the whistle of a popular 
melody broke out upon the air, and they knew the intruder was Karl. 
It was his usual advance signal. Ann Hopley heard it below, and. 
opened the heavily-barred door to him. 

“You are late to-night, sir.” 

“True. I could not come earlier, Ann. It was not safe.” 

Poor Karl Andinnian! Had he but known that it was not safe that 
night, later as well as earlier! That is, that he had not come in un- 
watched. For, you have undertood that it was the night mentioned at 
the close of the last chapter, when his interview with Mr. Strange had 
taken place on his return from London, and the detective and Miss 
Blake had subsequently watched him in. 

“Now then, Karl,” began Sir Adam, when the room was at length 
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closed and lighted, and Ann Hopley had gone down again, “‘ what was 
the precise meaning of the cautionary note you sent me to-day?” 

“The meaning was to enjoin extra caution upon you,” replied Karl, 
after a moment’s hesitation, and an involuntary glance at Rose. 

“If you have anything to say and are hesitating because my wife is 
present, you may speak out freely,” cried the very wvreticent Sir Adam. 
Rose seconded the words. 

“Speak, Karl, speak,” she said, leaning towards him, with a painful 
anxiety in her tone. “It will bea relief tome. Nothing that you or 
any one else can say can be as bad as my own fears.” 

“ Well, I have found out that that man is a London detective,” said 
Karl, deeming it best to tell the whole truth. “ He is down here look- 
ing after an escaped fugitive. Not you, Adam: one Salter.” 

“One Salter?” echoed Sir Adam, testily. ‘Who's he? What 
Salter? Is there any Salter at Foxwood ?” 

“‘It seems that the police in London have been suspecting that he 
was here, and they sent this detective, who calls himself Strange, to 
look after him. Salter, however, cannot be found ; there’s no doubt 
that the suspicion was altogether a mistake ; but unfortunately Strange 
has had his thoughts directed to the Maze, and is looking after it.” 

“‘ After me?” cried Adam. 

“No. I do not believe there exists the smallest suspicion that you 
are not in the family vault in Foxwood Churchyard. He fancies some 
one is concealed here, and thinks it must be Salter.” 

“‘ But why on earth should his suspicions be directed to the Maze at 
all?” demanded Sir Adam, with a touch of his native, haughty 
heat. 

“ Ah, why! We have to thank Moore for that, and your own 
incaution, Adam, when you allowed yourself to be seen the night he 
brought Nurse Chaffen in. It seems the woman has talked of it out- 
side ; telling people, and Strange amid the rest, that it was either a 
real gentleman in dinner attire or a ghost in the semblance of one. 
Some have taken unhesitatingly to the ghost theory, believing it to be 
aremanet of the Throcton times; but detectives are wiser men.” 

“ And so this man is looking after the Maze !” 

“Just so. He is after Salter, not after you.” 

Sir Adam made no immediate observation. Rose, listening eagerly, 
was gazing at Karl. 

“Ts it sure that Salter is not in the fe ?” she asked in a low tone. 
“‘ That he has not been here ?” 

“Quite sure, Rose. The idea was a misapprehension entirely,” 
replied Karl, returning her meaning glance. ‘Therefore, you see,” 
he added, by way of giving what reassurance he could, “ the man you 
have so dreaded is not on the track of Adam at all; but on the 

imaginary one of Salter.” 
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“ One scent leads to another,” broke forth Sir Adam. ‘“ While the 
fellow is tracking out Salter, he may track out me. Who's to know 
that he has not got a photograph of Adam Andinnian in his pocket, or 
my face in his memory?” 

“T should like to ask him the question, whether he knew Sir Adam 
Andinnian personally; but I fear I dare not,” remarked Karl. “A 
suspicion once awakened would not end. Your greatest security lies 
in their not knowing you are alive.” 

‘‘ My only security,” corrected Sir Adam. “Well, Karl, if that man 
has got his eyes directed to the Maze, it puts an end to all hope of my 
trying to get away. Little doubt, I suppose, but he is watching the 
outer walls night and day; perhaps with a dozen comrades to help 
him.” 

“For the present, you can only stay where you are,” acknowledged 
Karl. “I have told you all this, Adam, to make you doubly careful. 
But for your reckless incaution I would have spared you the additional 
uneasiness it must bring.” 

“Even though the man does know me, the chances are that he 
would not find me if he came in,” mused Sir Adam aloud. ‘ With my 
precautions, the task would be somewhat difficult. You know it, 
Karl.” 

“Yes, but you are not always using your precautions,” returned 
Karl. ‘ Witness you here, sitting amidst us openly this evening in 
your dinner dress! Don’t do it in future, Adam! conceal yourself as 
you best can—I beseech it of you for the love of Heaven. When 
this present active trouble shall have subsided—if in God’s mercy it 
does so subside—why then you may resume old habits again. At 
least, there will not be so much risk: but I have always considered 
them hazardous.” 

“T’ll see,” assented Sir Adam. Which was a concession, from /7zm. 

“Be on your guard day and night. Let not one moment of either 
season find you off it, or unready for any surprise or emergency. 
Strange talked about applying for a search-warrant to examine the 
house. Should he do so, I will warn you of it, if possible. But your 
safer course is to be looking for the enemy with every ring that the 
gate bell gives, every breath that stirs the trees in the labyrinth, every 
sound that vibrates on the air.” 

“A pretty state of things!” growled Adam. “I’m sure I wish I 
had never come here !” 

“Oh that you had not !” returned Karl. 

“It’s my proper place, though. Itis. My dear little son, heir to 
all, ought to be brought up on his own property. Karlo, old fellow, 
that remark must have a cruel ring on your ear; but I cannot put the 
child out of his birthright.” 

“‘T should never wish you to do it, Adam.” 
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“ Some arrangement shall be made for the far-off future ; rest assured 
of that—and tell your wife so. In any case, Foxwood will be yours 
for one-and-twenty years to come, and the income you now enjoy, to 
keep it up with. After the boy shall be of age——” 

“ Let us leave those considerations for the present,” interrupted Karl. 
“All of us may be dead and buried before then. As for me, I seem 
not to see a single step before me, let alone a series of years,” 

“ Right, Karl. These dreams lay hold of me sometimes, but it is 
worse than silly to speak of them. Are you going?” 

“Yes. It is late. I should not have come in to night, but for 
wishing to warn you. You will try and take care of yourself, Adam ?” 
he affectionately added, holding out his hand. 

“‘T’ll take care of myself; never fear,” was Sir Adam’s light answer 
as he grasped it. ‘‘Look here, brother mine,” he resumed after a 
slight pause, and his voice took a deeper tone. ‘God knows that I 
have suffered too heavily for what I did; He knows that my whole 
life; from the rising up of the sun to its going down, from the first 
falling shade of night’s dark curtain to its lifting, is one long, unbroken 
penance: and I believe in my heart that He will in His compassion 
shield me from further danger. There! take that to comfort you, and 
go in peace. In your care for me, you have needed comfort throughout 
more than J, Karl.” 

Retaining his brother’s hand while Karl said good night to Rose, 
Adam went down stairs with him, and beyond the door after Ann 
Hopley had unbarred it. It was only since the advent of the new fears 
that these extra precautions of barring up at sunset had been taken. 

“ Don’t come out,” urged Karl. 

* Just a step or two.” 

Karl submitted: he felt secure enough against active danger to 
night. But it was in these trifles that Adam’s natural incaution betrayed 
itself. 

“‘ Karl, did you tell all you knew?” he began as they plunged into 
the maze. ‘ Was there more behind that you would not speak before 
the wife?” 

“T told you all, Adam. It is bad enough.” 

“Tt might be worse. Suppose they were looking after me, for instance, 
instead of this fellow Salter! I shall baffle them: I don’t fear.” 

“ Adam, you shall zo¢ come farther. If the man got in one night, 
he may get in another. Good bye.” 

“Good bye, dear old anxious fellow !” 

‘Go in, and get the door barred.” 

“All right. A last good night to you!” 

Karl walked on, through the intricacies of the maze. Adam stood 
listening for a moment, and then turned to retrace his steps. As he 
did so, the sharp dart of pain he was growing accustomed to went 
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through him, turning him sick and faint. He seized hold of a tree for 
support, and leaned against it. 

“What on earth can be the matter with me?” ran his thoughts 
after it had subsided, and he was getting out his handkerchief to wipe 
from his brow the cold drops of agony that had gathered there. “As 
Ann Hopley says, I ought to see a doctor: but it is not to be thought 
of; and less than ever now, with this new bother hanging over the 
house. ‘ Hark! Oh, it’s only the wind rustling the leaves again.” 

He stayed listening to it. Listening in a dreamy kind of way, his 
thoughts still on his malady. 

“IT wonder what it is? If the pain were in a different direction I 
might think it was the heart. But it is not ¢ha¢. When my father was 
first taken ill of his fatal illness, he spoke of some such queer attacks 
of agony. I am‘ over young forhis complaint, though. Does disease 
ever grow out of anxiety, I wonder? If so # 

A whirl and a rustle just over his head, and Sir Adam started as 
though a blow had been struck him. It was but a night owl, flying 
away from the tree above with her dreary note and beating the air with 
her wings ; but it had served to startle him to terror, and he felt as 
sick and faint again as he did just before from the physical pain. What 
nerves he possessed were on the extreme tension to night. ‘That 
Adam Andinnian, the cool-natured equable man, who was the very 
opposite of his sensitive brother Karl, and who had been unable to 
understand what nerves were and to laugh at those who had them— 
that he could be thus shaken by merely the noise of a night bird, will 
serve to show the reader what his later life had been, and how it had 
told upon him. He did not let this appear, even to those about him ; 
he kept up his old réle of cool carelessness—and in a degree he was 
careless still; and in ordinary moments most incautious from sheer 
want of thought—but there could be no doubt that he was experiencing 
to the full all the bitter mockery, the never ceasing dread and hazard 
of his position. In the early days, when- the attempted escape from 
Portland Island was only in contemplation, Karl had foreseen 
what the life must be if he did escape. An existence of miserable 
concealment ; of playing at hide and seek with the law; a world- 
wide apprehension, lying on him always, of being retaken. In 
short, a hunted man who must not dare to approach the haunts:of his 
fellow-men, and of whom every other man must be the necessary 
enemy. Even so had it turned out: Adam Andinnian was realizing it 
to the full. A great horror lay upon him of being recaptured : but it 
may be questioned whether, had the choice been given him, he would 
not rather have remained a prisoner than have escaped to this. Even 
as he stood there now, in the damp still night, with all the nameless, 
weird surroundings of fancy that night sometimes brings when the 
spirit is in tune for it, he was realizing it unto his soul. 
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The glitter of the stars, twinkling in their dusky canopy, shone down 
upon him through the interstices of the trees, already somewhat thinning 
their leaves with the approach of autumn ; and he remained on, amid 
the gloom, lost in reflection. 

“‘T should be better off ¢here,” he murmured, gazing upwards in 
thought at the Heaven that was beyond ; “and, it may be, that Thou, 
O my God, knowest that, in Thy pitiful mercy. As Thou wilt. Life 
has become but a weary one here, full of pains and penalties.” 

“ Master !” came to him in a hushed, doubtful voice at this juncture. 
“ Master, are you within hearing? My mistress is feeling anxious, and 
wants the door bolted.” 

“ Ay, bolt and bar it well, Ann,” he said, going forward. “ But 
barred doors will not keep out all the foes of man.” 

Meanwhile Karl had got through the Maze; and cautiously, after 
listening, let himself out at the gate. No human being, that he could 
discern, was within sight or hearing ; and he crossed the road at once. 
Then, but not before, he became aware that his agent, Mr. Smith, was 
in that favourite spot and attitude of his, leaning on his arms on the 
little garden gate, his green glasses discarded—as they generally were 
after sunset. 

‘Good night,” said Karl in passing. But some words of the agent’s 
served to arrest his progress. 

“ Would you mind stepping in for one moment, Sir Karl? I wanted 
to say just a word to you, and have been watching for you to come 
out.” 

“Ts it anything particular?” asked Karl, turning in at the gate at 
once, which Mr. Smith held open. 

“ T’ll get a light, sir, if you will wait an instant.” 

Karl heard the striking of a match in-doors, and Mr. Smith reappeared 
in the passage with a candle. He ushered Karl into the room on the 
left-hand ; the best room, that was rarely used. 

“ This one has got its shutters closed,” was the explanatory remark. 
“T generally keep the others open until I go to bed.” 

“Tell me at once what it is you want,” said Karl. “It is late, and 
I shall have my household wondering where I am.” 

“Well, Sir Karl, first of all, I wish to ask if you are aware that you 
were watched into the Maze to-night?” He spoke in the lowest whisper; 
‘carcely above his breath. The agent’s one servent had been in bed 

the top of the house long before : but he was a cautious man. 

“No. Who watched me?” 

“Two people, sir. One was Miss Blake, the lady staying with you 
a. the Court; the other was a confounded fellow who is at Foxwood 
for no good, I guess, and is pushing his prying nose on the sly into 
everything.” 

“Do you mean Mr. Strange?” 
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“ That’s the name: a lodger at Mother Jinks’s. He and the lady 
watched you in, Sir Karl ; they stood close by the gate among the trees ; 
and then they walked off down the road together.” 

Karl’s pulses beat a shade more quickly. ‘‘ Why should they have 
been watching me? What could be their motive?” 

“Miss Blake did not intend to watch—as I take it. I saw her 
coming along with a sharpish step from the direction of that blessed 
St. Jerome’s—Cattacomb may have been treating his flock to a noc- 
turnal service. When she was close upon the Maze she must have 
heard your footsteps, for she drew suddenly behind the trees to hide 
herself. After you were in, she came out of her shelter, and another 
with her—the man Strange. So he must have been hidden there before- 
hand, Sir Karl: and, I should say, to watch.” 

Karl was silent. He did not like to hear this. It seemed to menace 
further danger. . : 

“T went in to warn Sir Adam against this same man,” he observed ; 
“to tell him never to be off his guard, day or night. He is a London 
detective !” 

“ What—Strange is?” exclaimed the agent, with as much astonish- 
ment as his low tones allowed him to express. ‘‘ A London detective, 
Sir Karl?” 

“Yes, he is.” 

Mr. Smith’s face fell considerably. ‘ But—what is he doing down 
here?” he inquired. ‘‘ Who’s he after? Swre/y not Sir Adam?” 

“No, not Sir Adam. He is after some criminal who—who does not 
exist in the place at all,” added Karl, not choosing to be more explicit, 
considering that.it was the man before him whom he had suspected of 
being the said criminal, and feeling ashamed of his suspicions now 
that they were dispelled and he had to speak of it with him face to 
face. ‘‘ The danger is, that in looking after one man the police may 

come upon the track of another.” 

The agent nodded his head. “ But surely they do not suspect the 
Maze?” 

‘They do suspect the Maze,” replied Karl. “ Owing to the tattling 
of the woman Mr. Moore took there—Nurse Chaffen—they suspect it.” 

Mr. Smith allowed a very unorthodox word to issue through his 
closed teeth, applied not only to the lady in question, but to ladies in 
general. 

“The man Strange has been down here looking after some one 
whom he can’t find; who no doubt is not in the neighbourhood at all, 
and never has been,” resumed Karl, “ Strange’s opinion, howéver, was 
—and is—that the man is here, concealed. When he heard Chaffen’s 
tale of the gentleman she saw in evening dress at the Maze, but whom 
she never saw again and therefore concluded he was hidden somewhere 
about the house not to show himself to her, he caught up the notion 
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that it was the man he was after. Hence his suspicions of the Maze, 
and his watchings.” 

‘It’s a very unfortunate thing!” breathed the agent. 

“You see now, Mr. Smith, how much better it would have been if 
Sir Adam had never come here. Or, being here, if he had been allowed 
to go away again.” 

“He can’t attempt it now,” was the quick retort of the agent. “ With 
a detective’s eyes about, it would be only to walk straight into the lion’s 
mouth.” 

“Just so. We all know that.” 

“‘T wish to heaven I cou/d get him away!” spoke the agent impul- 
sively, and it was evident that his heart was in his words. “ Until now 
I believed he was as safe here as he could be elsewhere—or safer. 
What the devil brings a confounded detective in this quiet place? 
The malignant fiend or some implacable fate must have sent him. Sir 
Karl, the danger is great. We must not shut our eyes to it.” 

Alas, Karl Andinnian felt that, in a more cruel degree than the 
agent could. It was 47s work ; it was he who had brought this hornet’s 
nest about his unfortunate brother’s head. The consciousness of it lay 
heavily upon him in that moment; throat and tongue and lips were 
alike parched with the fever of remorse. 

** May I ask you for a glass of water, Mr. Smith?” broke next from 
the said dry lips. 

“J'll get it for you in a moment, sir,” said the agent, rising with 
alacrity. 

Karl heard another match struck outside, and then the steps of the 
agent retreating in the direction of the pump. In his restlessness of 
mind he could not sit still, but rose to pace the room. A small set of 
ornamental book-shelves, hanging against the wall, caught his attention: 
he halted before it and took down a volume; mechanically, rather than 
with any motive. 

“Philip Salter. From his loving mother.” 

The words met Karl’s eyes as he opened the book. Just for a 
moment he questioned whether his sight was deceiving him. But no. 
There they were, in a lady’s hand, the ink dry and faded with time. It 
was Bunyan’s “ Pilgrim’s Progress.” 

“ Zs it Salter, after all?” mentally breathed Karl. 

Mr. Smith came in again with the glass of water as the doubt was 
running through Karl’s mind. Thanking his agent for the water, he 
drank it at a draught, and sat down with the book in his hand. 

“T have been amongst your books, you see, Mr. Smith. A sound 
old volume, this.” 

“So it is, Sir Karl. I dip into it myself now and then.” 

“Did you know this—this Mr. Philip Salter ?”—holding the book 

open at the words. 
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For answer the agent threw his eyes straight into Karl’s face, and 
paused. “ Did you know him, Sir Karl?” 

“T never knew him. I have heard somewhat about him.” 

“ Ay, few persons but have, I expect,” returned the agent, with a 
kind of groan. ‘‘ He was my cousin, sir.” 

“Your cousin!” echoed Karl. 

“‘ My own cousin: we were sisters’ sons. He was Philip Salter; I 
am Philip Smith. 

Karl’s eyes were opened. In more senses than one. 

“The fool that Philip Salter showed himself!” ejaculated Philip 
Smith—and it was evident by the bitter tone that the subject was a 
sore one. “I was in his office, Sir Karl, a clerk under him; but he 
was younger than I. He might have done so well : none of us had the 
smallest idea but what he was doing well. It was all through private 
and illegitimate speculation. He got into.a hole where the mire was 
deep, and he used dangerous means when at his wits’ end to get him- 
self out of it. It did for him what you know, and it ruined me; for, 
being his cousin, men thought I must have known of it, and my place 
was taken from me.” 

“Where is he now?” asked Karl, 

*T don’t know. Sometimes we think he is dead. After his escape, 
we had reason to believe that he got off to Canada, but we were never 
made certain of it, and have never heard from him. He may be in 
some of the backwoods there, afraid to write.” 

“ And this was his book?” 

“Yes. Most of his small belongings came into my hands. The 
affair killed his mother: broke her heart. He was all she had, save 
one daughter. Sir Karl, do you know what I'd do if I had the power?” 
fiercely continued Smith. ‘I would put down by penal laws all these 
cursed speculators who, men of straw themselves, issue their plausible 
schemes only to deceive and defraud a confiding, credulous public ; 
all these betting and gambling rogues who lay hold of honest natures 
to lure them to their destruction. But for them, Philip Salter had been 
holding up his untarnished head yet.” 

“ Ay,” assented Karl. ‘‘ But that will never be, so long as the greed 
of gold shall last. It is a state of affairs that can belong only to a 
Utopian world ; not to this.” 

He put out his hand to Philip Smith when he left; a thing he had 
never done voluntarily before ; in his sensitive regret for having wronged 
the man in his heart: and went home with his increased burden of 
perplexity and pain. ; 
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CHAPTER 





X X X. 


BAFFLED, 


WE have to go now to Mr. Strange. That eminent detective was, 
to tell the truth, somewhat puzzled ; thrown, so to say, slightly on his 
beam ends. The earnest assurances of Sir Karl Andinnian—that the 
individual he had been suspecting was the agent Smith, and that there 
was not, and could not be, any gentleman residing at the Maze—had 
made their due impression, for he saw that Sir Karl was a man whose 
word might be trusted. At the same time he detected, or thought he 
detected, an undue eagerness on Sir Karl’s part to impress this upon 
him during the interview they held in the road; an eagerness which 
the matter itself did not justify, unless Sir Karl had a private and per- 
sonal motive for it. Musing on this, Mr. Strange had continued to 
walk about instead of going on to his lodgings ; and when Miss Blake 
surprised him underneath the trees at the Maze gate—or, rather, sur- 
prised herself by finding him there—he had not sought the spot to 
watch the gate, but as a shelter of seclusion while he thought. The 
stealthy entrance of Sir Karl Andinnian with a key taken from his 
pocket, and the whispered communication from Miss Blake, threw 
altogether another light upon the matter, and served to show what Sir 
Karl’s personal motive might be. According to that lady’s hints, Sir 
Karl was in the habit of stealing into the Maze, and that it was no one 
but Sir Karl himself who had been seen by Nurse Chaffen. 

Mr. Detective Strange could not conceal from his acute brain that, 
if this were true, his own case was almost as good as disposed of, and 
he might prepare to go back to town. Salter, the prey he was patiently 
searching out, was at the Maze or nowhere—for Mr. Strange had 
turned the rest of the locality inside out and knew that it contained no 
trace of him. If the gentleman in the evening dress, seen by Nurse 
Chaffen, was Sir Karl Andinnian, it could not have been Philip Salter: 
and, as his sole motive for suspecting the Maze was that worthy 
woman’s account of him she had seen, why the grounds of suspicion 
seemed slipping from under him. 

He thought it out well that night. Welland thoroughly. The tale 
was certainly likely and plausible. Sir Karl Andinnian did not appear 
to be one who would embark on this kind of private expedition; but, 
as the detective said to himself, one could not answer for one’s own 
brother. Put it down as being Sir Karl that the woman saw, why then 
the mystery of her not having seen him again was at an end: for while 
she was there he would not be likely to go to the Maze and show him- 
self a second time. 

The more Mr. Strange thought it out, the further reason he found 
_ for suspecting that this must be the true state of the case. It did not 
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please him. Clear the Maze of all suspicion as to Salter, and it would 
become evident that they had been misled and that so much valuable 
time had been wasted. He should have to go back to Scotland Yard 
and report the failure.» Considering that he had latterly been furnishing 
reports of the prey being found and as good as in his hands, the pros- 
pect was mortifying. This would be the second consecutive case in 
which he had signally failed. 

But it was by no means Mr. Strange’s intention to take the failure 
for granted. He was too wary a detective to do that without seeking 
for proof, and he had not done with Foxwood yet. The first person 
he must see was Mrs. Chaffen. 

Somewhat weary with his night reflections and not feeling quite so 
refreshed as he ought, for the thing had kept him awake till morning, 
Mr. Strange sat down to his breakfast languidly. Watchful Mrs. Jinks, 
who patronized het easy lodger and was allowed to visit his tea and 
sugar and butter and cheese with impunity, observed this as she 
whipped off the cover from a dish of mushrooms that looked as though 
it might tempt an anchorite. 

“‘ You’ve got a headache this morning, Mr. Strange, sir. Is it bad?” 

‘Oh, very bad,” said Mr. Strange, who did not forget to keep up his 
role of delicate health as occasion afforded opportunity. 

‘What things them headaches are!” deplored Mrs. Jinks. ‘“ No- 
body knows whence they come nor how to drive ’em away. Betsey 
Chaffen was nursing a patient in the spring who’d had bilious fever and 
rheumatis combined ; and to hear what she said about that poor dear 
old gentleman’s head——” 

‘ By the way, how is Mrs. Chaffen?” interrupted Mr. Strange, with 
scant ceremony and no regard to the old gentleman’s head. “I have 
not seen her lately.” 

“ She was here a day or two ago, sir; down in my kitchen. As to 
how she is, she’s as strong as need be: which it’s thanks to you for in- 
quiring. She never has nothing the matter with her.” 

“Ts she out nursing ?” 

“Not now. She expects to be called out soon, and is waiting at 
home for it.” 

‘“‘ Where is her home ? ” 

“‘ Down Foxglove Lane, sir, turning off by Mr. Sumnor’s church. Bull 
the stonemason lives in the end house there, and’she have lodged with 
’em for years. Bull tells her in joke sometimes that some of ’em ought to 
be took ill, with such a nurse as her in the house. Which they never 
are, for it’s as healthy a spot as any in Foxwood.” 

Mr. Strange had a knack of politely putting an end to his landlady’s 
gossip when he pleased, and of sending her away. He did so now: 
and the widow transferred herself and her attentions to Mr. Catta- 
combe’s parlour. 
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People must hold spring and autumn cleanings, or wheré would our 
carpets and curtains be? Mrs. Chaffen, though occupying but one 
humble room (with a choice piece of furniture in it that was called a 
“bureau” by day and was a bed by night) was. not exempt from the 
general sanitary obligations. Mrs. Bull considered that she instituted 
these periodical bouts of scrubbing oftener than there was occasion for : 
but Betsey Chaffen liked to take care of her furniture—which was her 
own—and was moreover a cleanly woman. 

On this self-same morning she was in the thick of it: her gown 
turned up about her waist, her hands plunged into a bucket of soap- 
suds, herself on her knees, and the furniture all heaped together on the 
top of the shut-up bureau in the corner, when one of the young Bulls 
came in with the astounding news that a gentleman was asking for her. 

“Goodness bless me !” cried the poor woman, turning cold all over, 
‘*it can’t be that I’m fetched out, can it, Sam?—and me just in the 
middle of all this mess !” 

“ He said was Mrs. Chaffen at home, and could he see her,” replied 
Sam. “ He’s a waiting outside.” 

Mrs. Chaffen sat back on her heels, one hand resting on the bucket, 
the other grasping the wet scrubbing-brush, and her face the very 
picture of consternation as she stared at the boy. She had believed 
herself free for a full week to come. 

“Ts it Mr. Henley himself, Sam?” 

“Tt ain’t Mr. Henley at all,” said Sam. ‘It’s the gentleman what’s 
staying at Mrs. Jinks’s.” 

‘‘ What the plague brings him here this morning of all others, when 
I’ve got the floor in a sop and not a chair to ask him to set down 
upon !” cried the woman, relieved of her great fear, but vexed never- 
theless to be interrupted in her work, and believing the intruder to be 
Mr. Cattacombe, come on one of his pastoral visits. “‘ Parsons be fright- 
ful bothers sometimes !” 

“*Taint the Parson ; it’s the t’other one,” said Sam Bull. 

Mrs. Chaffen rose from her knees, stepped gingerly across the wet 
floor, and took a peep through the window. There she saw Mr. 
Strange in the centre of a tribe of young Bulls, dividing among them a 
piece of lettered gingerbread. Sam, afraid of not coming in for his 
share of the letters, bolted out of the room. 

‘Ask the gentleman if he’ll be pleased to step in, Sam, and to 
excuse the litter,” she called after the boy. “I don’t mind Aim,” she 
mentally added, seizing upon a mop to mop the wet off the floor, and 
then letting down her gown, “and he must want something particular 
of me; but I’d not have cared to stand Cattakin’s preaching this busy 
morning.” 

Mr. Strange came in in his pleasant way, admiring everything, from 
the room to the bucket, and assuring her he rather preferred wet floors 
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to dry ones. While she was reaching him a chair and dusting it with 
her damp apron, he held out his hand, pointing to where the cuts had 
been. 

‘Look here, Mrs. Chaffen. I have been thinking of coming to you 
this day or two past, but fancied I might see you in Paradise Row, for 
I’d rather have your opinion than a doctor’s at any time. The hand 
has healed, you see.” 

“Yes, sir; it looks beautiful.” 

“ But I am not sure that it has healed properly, though it may look 
‘beautiful,’” he rejoined. “ Feel this middle cut. Here; just on the 
seam.” 

Mrs. Chaffen rubbed her fingers on the same check apron, and then 
passed them gently over the place he spoke of. “ What do you feel?” 
he asked. 

“Well, sir, it feels a little hard, and there seems to be a kind of 
knot,” she said, still examining the place. 

“Precisely so. There’s a stiffness about it that I don’t altogether 
like, and now and then it has a kind of a prickly sensation. What I have 
been fancying is, that a bit of glass may possibly be in it still.” 

But Mrs. Chaffen did not think so. In her professional capacity 
she talked nearly as learnedly as a doctor could have talked, though 
not using quite the same words. Her opinion was that if glass had re- 
mained in the hand it would not have healed; she believed that 
Mr. Strange had only to let it alone and have a little patience, and the 
symptoms he spoke of would go away. 

It is not at all improbable that this opinion was Mr. Strange’s own ; 
but he thanked her and said he would abide by her advice, and gave 
her a little more gentle flattery. Then he sat down in the chair she 
had dusted, as if he meant to remain for the day, in spite of the dis- 
order of affairs and the damp floor, and entered on a course of indis- 
criminate gossip. Mrs. Chaffen liked to get on quickly with her work, 
but she liked gossip better: no matter how busy she might be, a dish 
of that never came amiss ; and she put her back against another chair 
and folded her bare arms in her apron, and gossiped back again. 

Ia a smooth and natural manner, apparently without intent, the con- 
versation presently turned upon the gentleman (or ghost) Mrs. Chaffen 
had seen at the Maze. It was a theme she had not tired of yet. 

“* Now you come to talk of that,” cried the detective, “do you know 
what idea has occurred to me upon the point, Mrs. Chaffen? I think 
the gentleman you saw may have been Sir Karl Andinnian.” 

Nurse Chaffen, contrary to her usual habit, did not immediately 
reply, but seemed to fall into thought. 

‘Was it Sir Karl?” : 

“Well now that’s a odd thing!” she broke forth at last. “ Miss 
Blake asked me the very same question, sir—was it Sir Karl Andinnian?” 
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“Oh, did she. When?” 

“‘When we had been talking of the thing in your rooms, sir—that 
time that I had been a dressing of your hand. In going down stairs, 
somebody pulled me, all mysterious like, into the Reverend Catta- 
kin’s parlour: I found it was Miss Blake, and she began asking me 
what the gentleman looked like and whether it was not Sir Karl.” 

* And was it Sir Karl? ” 

“ Being took by surprise in that way,” went on Mrs. Chaffen, dis- 
regarding the question, “I answered Miss Blake that I had not had 
enough time to notice the gentleman and could not say whether he 
was like Sir Karl or not. Not having reflected upon it then, I spoke 
promiscuous, you see sir, on the spur of the moment.” 

“ And was it Sir Karl?” repeated Mr. Strange. “ Now that you have 
had time to reflect upon it, is that the conclusion you come to?” 

“No, sir, just the opposite. A minute or two afterwards, if I’d only 
waited, I could have told Miss Blake that it was not Sir Karl. I 
couldn’t say who it was, but ’twas not him.” 

This assertion was so contrary to the theory Mr. Strange had been 
privately establishing that it took him somewhat by surprise. 

“‘ Why are you enabled to say surely it was not Sir Karl?” he ques- 
tioned, laughing lightly, as if the matter amused him. 

“ Because, sir, the gentleman was taller than Sir Karl. And, when 
I came to think of it, I distinctly saw that he had short hair, either 
lightish or grayish : Sir Karl’s hair is a beautiful wavy brown, and he 
wears it rather long, 

“Twilight is very deceptive,” remarked Mr. Strange. 

“No doubt of that, sir: but there was enough light coming in 
through the passage windows for me to see what I have said. I am 
quite positive it was not Sir Karl Andinnian.” 

“Would you swear it was not ?” 

“No, sir, I’d not swear it : swearing’s a ticklish thing: but I am 
none the less sure. Mr. Strange, it was not Sir Karl for certain,” she 
added impressively. ‘‘The gentleman was taller than Sir Karl and 
had a bigger kind of figure, broader shoulders like, and it rather struck 
me atthe time that he limped in his walk. That I couldn’t hold to, 
however.” 

“Just the description of what Salter would most likely be now,” 
mused the detective, his doubts veering about uncomfortably. ‘“ He 
would have a limp, or something worse, after that escapade out of the 
railway carriage.” 

“Well, if you are so sure about it, Mrs, Chaffen, I suppose it could 
not have been Sir Karl.” 

“*T can trust my sight, sir, and I amsure. What ever could have 
give rise to the thought that it was Sir Karl?” continued she, after a 
moment’s pause. 
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“Why, you must know, Mrs. Chaffen, that Sir Karl Andinnian is the - 
only man in Foxwood who is likely to put on evening dress as a tule. 
And being a neighbour of Mrs. Grey’s and also her landlord, it was not 
so very improbable he should have called in, don’t you see?” 

Thus enlightened, Mrs. Chaffen no longer wondered how the sur- 
mise had arisen. She reiterated her assertion that it was not Sir Karl; 
and Mr. Strange, gliding into the important question of soda for clean- 
ing boards, versus soap, presently took an affable leave. 

There he was, walking back again, his thoughts almost as uncertain 
as the wind. Was Miss Blake’s theory right, or was this woman’s? If 
the latter, and the man was in truth such as she described him, taller 
and broader than Sir Karl, why then he could, after all, have staked 
his life upon the Maze being Salter’s place of concealment. He would try 
and put the matter to rest with all speed, one way or the other. Perhaps, 
however, that resolution was more easy to make than to carry out. 

It was the day following this. The Maze, in all its ordinary quiet- 
ness, was lying at rest under the midday sun. That is, as regards 
outward and visible rest: of inward rest, the rest that diffuses peace 
in the heart, there was but little. 

The baby was lying in its cot. Its mother, who had been hushing 
it to sleep, prepared to change her morning wrapper for the gown she 
would wear during the day. A bouquet of fresh-cut flowers lay on the 
dressing table, and the window stood open to the free, fresh air. Ann 
Hopley was in the scullery below, peeling the potatoes for dinner, and 
the old man servant was out somewhere over his work. As the woman 
threw the last potato into the pan, there came a gentle ring at the gate 
bell. She turned round and looked at the clock in the kitchen. 

“Who's that, I wonder? It’s too early for the bread. Any way, 
you'll wait till I’ve got my potatoes on, whoever you may be,” con- 
cluded she, addressing the unknown intruder. 

The saucepan on, she went forth. At the gate stood an inoffensive- 
looking young man with a large letter or folded parchment in his hand. 

“What do you want ?” asked Ann Hopley. 

“Ts this the Maze?” 
ae 

‘Does a lady named Grey live here?” 

“Ten.” 

“ Then I’ve got to leave this for her, please.” 

Taking the key from her pocket, Ann Hopley unsuspiciously opened 
the gate, and held forth her hand to take the parchment. Instead of 
giving it to her, the man pushed past, inside; and, to Ann Hopley’s 
horror, Mr. Strange and a policeman suddenly appeared, and followed 
him. She would have closed the gate upon them; and she made a 
kind of frantic effort to do so: but one woman cannot effect much 
against three determined men. 
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“You can shut it now,” said Mr. Strange, when they were inside. 
“Don’t be alarmed, my good woman: we have no wish to harm you.” 

“What do you want ?~and why do you force yourselves in, in this 
way ?” she inquired, frightened nearly to death. 

“T am a detective officer belonging to the London police force,” 
said Mr. Strange, introducing himself in his true character. ‘I bring 
with me a warrant to search the house called the Maze and its out-door 
premises—taking the folded paper fromthe man’s hand. ‘ Would you 
like me to read it to you before I go on?” ’ 

“Search them for what?” asked Ann Hopley, feeling angry with 
herself for her white face. ‘I don’t want to hear anything read. Do 
you think we have got stolen goods here ?—I’m sure you are enough 
to scare a body’s senses away, bursting in like this!” 

Mr. Strange slightly laughed. ‘We are not looking for stolen 
goods,” he said. 

“What for, then ?” resumed the woman, striving to be calm. 

‘*For some one whom I believe is concealed here.” 

‘Some one concealed here! Is it me?—or my mistress ?—or my 
old husband ?” 

6c No.” 

“Then you won’t find anybody else,” she returned with an air of 
relief, ‘ There’s no soul in the place but us three, and that I’ll vow: 
except Mrs. Grey’s baby. And we had good characters, sir, I can 
tell you, both me and my husband, before Mrs. Grey engaged us. 
Would we harbour loose characters here, do you suppose?” 

It was so much waste of words. Mr. Strange went without further 
parley into the intricacies of the Maze, calling to the policeman to 
follow him, and bidding the other—who was a local policeman also in 
plain clothes—remain near the gate and guard it against anybody’s 
attempted egress. All this while the gate had been open. Ann 
Hopley locked it with trembling fingers, and then followed the men 
through the Maze, shrieking out words of remonstrance at the top of 
her voice. Had there been ten felons concealed within, she made 
enough noise to warn them all. 

“For goodness sake, woman, don’t make that uproar!” cried the 
detective. ‘‘ We are not going to murder you.” 

The terrified face of Mrs, Grey appeared at the chamber window. Old 
Hopley was gazing through the chink of the door of the tool-house, 
which he was about to clean out. The detective heeded nothing. 
He went straight to the house door, and entered it. 

“ Wait here at the open door, and keep a sharp look round inside and 
out,” were his orders to the policeman. “If I want you, I'll call.” 

But Ann Hopley darted before Mr. Strange to impede his progress 
—she was greatly agitated—and seized hold of his arm. 

“Don’t go in,” she cried imploringly ; “don’t go in, for the love of 
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heaven! My poor mistress is but just out of her confinement and the 
fever that followed it, and the fright will be enough to kill her. I 
declare to you that what I have said is true. There’s nobody on these 
premises but those I’ve named: my mistress and us two servants, me 
and Hopley. It can’t be one of us you want!” 

“* My good woman, I have said that it is not. But, if it be as you 
say—that there’s no one else, no one concealed here—why object to 
my searching ?” 

‘“‘ For her sake,” reiterated the-agitated woman ; “for the poor lady’s 
sake.” 

“‘T must search: understand that,” said Mr. Strange. “ Better let 
me do it quietly.” 

As if becoming impressed with this fact and that in was useless to 
contend further, Ann Hopley suddenly took her hands off the detective, 
leaving him at liberty to go where he would: and, passing through the 
kitchen, began to attend to her saucepan of potatoes. 

Armed with his full power, both of law and of will, Mr. Strange 
began his search.. The warrant had not been obtained from Sir Karl 
Andinnian, but from a magistrate at Basham : it might be that he did 
not feel sufficiently assured of Sir Karl’s good faith : therefore the Maze 
was not averted beforehand. 

It was not a large house; the rooms were soon looked into, and 
nothing suspicious was to be seen. Three beds were made up in three 
different chambers: the one in Mrs. Grey’s room and two others. Was 
one of these occupied by Salter? The detective could not answer the 
doubt. They were plain beds in plain rooms, and it might be that the 
two servants did not sleep together. Knocking at the door, he entered 
Mrs. Grey’s chamber: the baby slept in its cot ; she stood at the glass 
in her dressing gown, her golden hair hanging down her back. 

“‘T beg your pardon, madam ; I beg your pardon a thousand times,” 
said the detective with deprecation, as he removed his hat. “The law 
sometimes obliges us to do disagreable things, and we, servants of it, 
cannot help ourselves.” 

“At least tell me the meaning of all this,” she said with ashy face 
and trembling lips. And he explained that he was searching the house 
with the authority of a search warrant. 

“ But what is it you want? Jha is it ?” 

Again he explained to her. that they were looking after an escaped 
fugitive, who, it was suspected, might have taken refuge in the Maze. 

“‘T assure you, sir,” she said, her gentle manner earnest, her words 
apparently truthful, ‘that no person whatever, man or woman, has been 
in the Maze since I have inhabited it, save myself and my two 
servants.” 

** Nevertheless, Madam, we have information that some one else has 
béen seen here.” 
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“Then it has been concealed from me,” she rejoined. “ Will you not 
at least inform me who it is you are searching for? In confidence if 
you prefer: I promise to respect it.” 

“Tt is an escaped criminal named Salter,” replied the officer, know- 
ing that she would hear it from Sir Karl Andinnian, and wishing to be 
as civil to her as he could. 

“Salter!” returned Mrs, Grey,. showing the surprise that perhaps 
she did not feel. “Salter! Why Salter—at least if it is Salter—is the 
man who lives opposite these outer gates, and goes by the name of 
Smith. Salter has never been concealed here.” 

The very assertion made by Sir Karl Andinnian. Mr. Strange took 
a moment to satisfy his keen sight that there was no other ingress to 
this room, save by the door, and no piece of furniture large enough to 
conceal a man in, and was then about to bow himself out. But she 
spoke again. 

“On my sacred word of honour, sir, I-tell you truth. Sir Karl 
Andinnian—my landlord—has been suspecting that his agent, Smith, 
might turn out to be Salter: I suspected the same.” 

“ But that man is not Salter, madam. Does not bear any resem- 
blance to him. It was a misapprehension of Sir Karl’s.” 

“ And—do I understand that you are still looking for him here ?— 
in the Maze? I do wof understand.” 

“‘ Not looking for that man Smith, madam, but for the real Salter. 
We have reason to think he is concealed here.” 

“Then, sir, allow me to affirm to you in all solemnity, that Salter is 
not, and never has been concealed here,” she said with dignity. ‘Such 
a thing would be impossible without my knowledge.” 

He did not care to prolong the conversation. He had his work to 
do, and no words from her or any one else would deter him from it. 
As he was quitting the room, he suddenly turned to ask a question. 

“TI beg your pardon, madam. Have you any objection to tell me 
whether your two servants, Hopley and his wife, occupy the same room 
and bed?” 

For a moment or two she gazed at him in silence, possibly in sur- 
prise at the question, and then gave her answer almost indifferently. 

“Not in general, I believe. Hopley’s cough is apt to be trouble- 
some at night, and it disturbs his wife. But I really do not know 
much about their arrangements: they niake them without troubling 
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me.” 
The detective proceeded on his mission. He soon discovered the 


concealed door in the evening sitting-room, and passed into the passage 
beyond it. Ah, if Salter, or any other criminal, were in hiding within 
its dark recesses, there would be little chance for him now! The 
passage, very close and narrow, had no egress on either side ; it ended 
in a flight of nearly perpendicular stairs. Groping his way down, he 
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found himself in a vault, or underground room. Mr. Strange was 
provided with matches, and lighted one. It was a bare place, the 
brick walls dripping moisture, the floor paved with stone. Here he 
discovered another narrow passage that led straight along, it was hard 
to say how far, and he had need to strike more than one match before 
he had traversed it. It ended in a flight of stairs : which he ascended, 
and—found himself in a summer house at the extreme boundary cf the 
garden. 

So far the search had not realized his expectations. On the contrary, 
it was so unsatisfactory as to be puzzling to his experienced mind, 
There had been no tracks or traces of Philip Salter; no indication 
that the passages were ever used; and the doors had opened at his 
touch, unsecured by bolt or bar. 

Taking a look round him while he strove to solve more than one 
problem, the detective slowly advanced along the garden. All the 
garden ground surrounding the house, it must be understood, whether 
useful or ornamental, was within the circle of the maze of trees. 
Turning a corner, after passing the fruit trees and vegetables, he came 
in view of the lawn and of the green-house ; also of Ann Hopley, who 
was plucking some thyme from the herb bed. 

“Have you found what you where looking for, sir?” she asked, 
every appearance of animosity gone, as she raised her head to put the 
question when he came near. 

“‘ Not yet.” 

“Well, sir, I hope you are satisfied. You may take my word for it 
that you never will.” 

“Think not ?” he carelessly said, looking about him. 

“Any way, I am not sorry that you have been through them 
subterranean places underground,” she resumed. ‘‘ My mistress and [ 
have never ventured to look what was in them, and she has not much 
liked the thought of their being there. We got Hopley to go down 
one day, but his shoulders stuck in a narrow part, and he had to force 
"em back and come up again.” 

The detective stepped into the green-house, and stood a moment 
admiring the choice flowers and some purple grapes ripening above. 
Ann Hopley had gathered her herbs when he came out, and stood 
with them in her hand. 

“Tf you'd like to take a few flowers, sir, I’m sure Mrs. Grey would 
not wish to object. Ora bunch of grapes. ‘There’s some ripe.” 

“Thank you, not now.” 

He pulled open the tool house door, only partly closed, and looked 
in on Hopley. The old man was cleaning it out. Sweeping the floor 
with a besom and raising a cloud of dust enough to choke a dozen 
throats, he was hissing and fizzing over his work, just as some grooms 
hiss when they rub down a horse. Hopley looked very decrepid to- 
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day : his swollen knees were bent and tottering ; his humped-back was 
all conspicuous as he stood; while his throat was enveloped in some 
folds of an old scarlet comforter. 

“Mr. Hopley, I think,” said the ‘detective politely. ‘“ Will you 
please tell me the name of the gentleman that’s staying here ?” 

But Hopley, bent nearly double over his work, took no notice what- 
ever. His back was towards the detective ; and he kept on his hissing 
and fizzing, scattering his clouds of dust. 

“He does not hear you, sir,” said Ann Hopley, advancing to the 
tool-house. “ He’s as deaf as a post and can make out no voice but 
mine: especially when he has one of his sore throats upon him, as 
he has to-day. For my part, I think these bad throats have to do 
with the deafness. He is always getting them.” 

Stepping into the midst of the dust, she shook her husband by the 
arm somewhat roughly, and he raised his head with a start. 

“‘ Here, Hopley, just listen a minute,” she screamed at the top of her 
voice. “This gentleman is asking you to tell him the name of the 
gentleman who is staying here—that’s it, is it not, sir?”—and Mr. 
Strange nodded acquiescence. ‘ The name, Hopley, the name.” 

“T’ve never see’d no lady here but the missis,” said old Hopley at 
length in his imperfect articulation, caused by the loss of his teeth, as 
he touched ‘his broad brimmed hat respectfully to the stranger, and 
looked up, leaning on the besom. 

“Not a lady, Hopley ; a gentleman,” bawled Ann. 

“T’ve see’d no gentleman here at all.” 

“ He is rather stupid as to intellect, is he not?” cried the agent to 
the wife. 

She resented the imputation. ‘Not at all, sir; no more than deaf 
people always seem to be.” 

“* What gentleman be it?” asked Hopley. ‘Smith the agent comes 
for the rent at quarter-day, and Sir Karl Andinnian came over one 
morning about the well.” 

“Neither of those,” roared out Mr. Strange. ‘The gentleman 
that’s hiding here.” 

“ Not them, Hopley,” called Ann in his ear. ‘“ The gentleman that’s 
hiding here, he says.” 

‘“‘ Hiding where?” asked Hopley. ‘In them underground places ? 
I never knowed as anybody was hiding in ’em.” 

“Ask him if he’ll swear that no man whatever is in hiding here, 
Mrs. Hopley.” 

“The gentleman says will you swear that no man is in hiding 
here at the Maze,” repeated Ann, somewhat improving upon the 
question. 

“I'll swear that there’s neither man nor woman in the place, sir, to 
my knowledge, hiding or not hiding, but us two and the missis,” was 
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the answer, given directly to Mr. Strange, and as emphatically as his 
utterly toothless mouth allowed. “I swear it to my God.” 

“ And you may trust him, sir,” said Ann quietly. ‘I don’t believe 
he ever told a lie in his life: much less took an oath to one. Hopley’s 
honest and straightforward as the day, though he is a martyr to 
rheumatism.” 

Mr. Strange nodded his head to the man and left him to his sw weep- 
ing. The work and the hissing began again before he was clear of 
the door. In both the tool-house and the green-house no possible 
chance was afforded of concealment-—to ascertain which had doubtless 
been the chief motive for the detective’s invasion of them. 

“‘T don’t believe the old man knows about it,” ran his thoughts ; 
“but the woman des.” 

Ann Hopley carried her herbs indoors, and began picking them. 
Mr. Strange, calling the policeman to his aid, made as thorough a 
search out of doors as the nature of the premises and the puzzling 
maze of trees allowed. There was a closed-in passage of communica- 
tion through the labyrinth, between the back of the house and the 
outer circle: but it was built solely with a view to convenience, as the 
detective satisfied himself—such as the bringing in of coals or beer to 
the Maze, or, as Ann Hopley expressed it, the carrying of a coffin out 
of it—and afforded no facility for concealment. Borrowing a candle 
of her, Mr. Strange betook himself once more to the secret passages, 
both policemen with him, to institute a more minute and thorough 
examination. 

There ensued no result. And Mr. Detective Strange withdrew his 
men and finally departed himself; one mortifying word beating its un- 
satisfactory refrain on his brain. ‘ BAFFLED.” 


CHAPTER XXXI. 
AT SCOTLAND YARD. 
ONCE more on his weary way to London went Karl Andinnian, on the 
same weary business that he had gone before; but this time he was 
proceeding direct to the place he had hitherto shunned—Scotland 
Yard. 

The extreme step, taken by the detective, Tatton, in searching the 
Maze, had alarmed Karl beyond measure. True, the unfortunate 
fugitive, hiding there, had managed to elude detection : but who could 
say that he would be able to do so another time, or how often these 
men of the law might choose to go in? ‘The very fact of their 
not being actually in search of Sir Adam, but of a totally different 
individual, made it seem all the more unbearably cruel. 

In Mrs. Grey’s dire distress and perplexity, she had sent that same 
night for Karl—and he heard the whole that had taken place. Adam 
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confessed he did not know what was to be done, or how avert the fate 
—recapture—that seemed closely impending ; and Rose almost fell on 
her knees before Karl, imploring him with tears to try and save her 
husband from the danger. Karl took his reniorse home with him: re- 
morse arising from the knowledge that Ae had brought all this about, 
he, himself, in his insane inquiries after Salter : and, after much anxious 
consideration, he resolved to go on the morrow to Scotland Yard. 

It was past noon when he reached his destination. After he had 
stated confidentially the nature of his business—that it was connected 
with the search after Philip Salter, then being carried on at Foxwood 
by Detective Tatton—he was told that it was Mr. Superintendent 
Game whom he must see upon the point: but that at present the 
superintendent was engaged. Karl had to wait: and was kept waiting 
a considerable time. 

Could Karl’s eyes have penetrated through two walls and a room, 
he might have been greatly astonished to see the person with whom 
the superintendent was occupied. It was no otherthan Tatton himself. 
For the detective, after taking a night to think over matters, just as 
Karl had done, had come to the determination of placing the history 
of his doings at Foxwood before his superiors, and to leave with them 
the decision whether he should go on with his search, or abandon it. 
Accordingly, he also had proceeded to London that morning, but by 
an earlier train; and he was now closeted with Mr. Superintendent 
Game—who had given him his original instructions, and had, specially, 
the Salter affair in hand—and was laying before him a succinct narra- 
tion of facts, his various suspicions and his bafflings. Before the inter- 
view was over, the superintendent was as well acquainted with the 
Maze, its rumours and its mysteries, together with sundry other items 
of Foxwood gossip, as Tatton himself could be. 

“A gentleman waiting—had been waiting some time—to see Mr. 
Game on the Foxwood business,” was the interruption that was first 
brought to them: and both Mr. Game and Tatton felt somewhat sur- 
prised thereby. ‘‘Who is the gentleman?” came back the natural 
question in return. “Sir Karl Andinnian.” A moment’s pause to 
revolve matters, and then the superintendent issued his fiat—‘‘See him 
in five minutes,” 

The five minutes were occupied with Tatton ; but he was safely away 
ere they had expired, carrying his orders to wait ; and Sir Karl Andin- 
nian was shown in. The superintendent and the visitor met for the 
first time, and glanced at each other with some curiosity. The officer 
suv, in the brother of the noted and unfortunate criminal, a pale; 
refined, and essentially gentlemanly man, with a sad but attractive face 
that seemed to tell of sorrow; the other saw a spare man of middle 
height, who in age might have been his father, and whose speech and 
manners betokened a cultivation as good as his own. : 
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Taking the seat offered him, Karl entered at once upon his business. 
Explaining shortly and truthfully the unfortunate suspicion on his own 
part, that had led to his inquiries about Salter of Mr. Burtenshaw, and 
to the subsequent dispatch of Tatton to Foxwood. He concealed 
nothing ; not even the slight foundation for those suspicions—merely 
the having seen the name of Philip Salter in a pocket-book that was in 
the possession of Philip Smith; and related his recent explanation with 
Smith; when he learnt that he and Salter were cousins. Karl told it 
all: and the officer saw, and believed, that he was telling ittruly. Karl 
then went on to relate how he had himself sought an interview with 
Tatton on his last return from London—whither he had gone to try and 
convince Mr. Burtenshaw that it was wof Salter; that he had learnt 
from Tatton then that his suspicions were directed to a house called the 
Maze, as the place of Salter’s concealment, and that he, Sir Karl, had 
assured Tatton on his word of honour as a gentleman that it was alto- 
gether a mistaken assumption, for that Salter was not at the Maze, and 
never had been there. He had believed that Tatton was convinced by 
what he said: instead of which, he had taken the extreme and, under 
the circumstances, most unjustifiable step of proceeding to the house 
with a search warrant and two policemen, to the terror of the lady in- 
habiting it, Mrs. Grey, and her two old servants. It was to report this 
to Tatton’s superiors at head-quarters that he had now come up from 
Foxwood, Sir Karl added; not, he emphatically said, to complain of 
Tatton or to get him reprimanded, for no doubt the man, in doing what 
he had done, had believed it was but his duty: but to request that in- 
structions might be given him to leave Mrs. Grey in tranquillity for the 
future. She, feeling much outraged and insulted by the suspicion that 
she could have a common criminal like Philip Salter conéealed in her 
home, had sent for him, Sir Karl, as her landlord, to beg him to pro- 
tect'her if in his power, and to secure her from further molestation. 

Mr. Superintendent Game listened to Sir Karl’s narrative as at- 
tentively and with as much apparent interest as though it comprised 
information that he had never in all his life heard of : whereas, in point 
of fact, Tatton had just been going over the same facts with him, or 
nearly the same. He admitted to Sir Karl that it no doubt did seem 
to Mrs. Grey an unjustifiable step, an unaccountable intrusion ; if 
indeed Salter were not concealed there and she knew nothing of him. 

“IT assure you, as I assured Tatton, that she does not,” spoke Karl, 
with almost painful earnestness. ‘‘ There is not an iota of foundation 
for supposing Salter ever was at Foxwood ; certainly he was never at 
the Maze.” 

“Tatton is an experienced officer, Sir Karl. You may depend upon 
it that he had good reasons for what he did.” 

“That he fancied he had: I admit that. But they were utterly 
groundless. I should have thought that had any one lady, above 
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another, been exempt from suspicion of any kind, it was Mrs. Grey. 
She lives a perfectly retired life at the Maze during her husband’s 
absence, giving offence to none. To suppose she would allow the 
fugitive Salter, a man whom she never knew or saw, to be concealed 
within her domains is worse than preposterous.” 

“It is hazardous to answer so far for any one, Sir Karl,” was the 
rejoinder—and Karl thought he detected a faint smile on the speaker's 
lips. “ Especially fora woman. ‘The best of them have their tricks 
and turns.” 

“T can answer for Mrs. Grey.” 

Mr. Superintendent Game, whose elbow as he faced Sir Karl was 
leaning on a desk-table, took it off and fell to pushing together some 
papers, as though in abstraction. He was no doubt taking time to fit 
in some portions of Karl’s narrative with the information possessed by 
himself. Karl waited a minute and then went on. 

“JT am sure that this lady would be willing to make a solemn 
affidavit that.she knows nothing of Salter; and that he is not, and 
never has been, concealed there ; if by so doing it would secure her 
exemption from intrusion for the future.” 

“Yes, no doubt,” said the officer somewhat absently. “Sir Karl 
Andinnian,”’ he added, turning briskly to face him again after another 
pause, ‘“‘I assume that your own part in this business was confined to 
the sole fact of your entering on the misapprehension of taking your 
agent Smith to be Salter.” 

“That’s all. But do you not see how I feel myself to be compro- 
mised : since it was my unfortunate endeavour to set the doubt at rest, by 
applying to Burtenshaw, that has originated all the mischief and brought 
the insult on Mrs, Grey?” 

“Of course. But for that step of yours we should have heard 
nothing of Salter in connection with Foxwood.” 

Karl maintained a calm exterior: but he could have ground his teeth 
as he listened. It was too true. 

“Then, with that one exception, Sir Karl, I am right in assuming 
that you personally hold no other part or interest in this affair, as 
regards Salter ?” 

‘* As regards Salter? None whatever.” 

“Well now,” resumed the superintendent, in a confidential kind of 
tone, “ we can talk at our ease for a minute. Does it not strike you, 
Sir Karl, as an impartial and impassioned looker-on, that there is some- 
thing rather curious in the affair, taking one thing with another ?” 

“T fail to catch your meaning, sir,” replied Karl, gazing at the 
superintendent. “I confess no such idea has occurred to me, Curious 
in what way ?” 

“We shall come to that. Philip Smith has been your agent about 
six months, I believe.” 
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** About that.” 
‘‘ Whence did you have him? Where did he live before ?” 


“T really do not know. My mother, the late Mrs. Andinnian, who 
was occupying Foxwood Court during my absence abroad, engaged 
him. She became ill herself, was unable to attend to anything, and 
deemed it well to employ some one to look after my interests.” 

“ Report runs in Foxwood—all kinds of gossip have come up to me 
from the place—that Smith is only your honorary agent, Sir Karl; that 
he gives it out he is an old friend of the Andinnian family.” 

“T can assure you that Smith is my paid agent. He has a house to 
live in and takes his salary quarterly.” 

“The house is exactly opposite the Maze gates.” 

“Yes,” said Karl, beginning to feel somewhat uncomfortable at the 
drift the conversation appeared to be taking. 

“Ts there any truth in the statement that your family knew him in 
earlier days? You will see in a minute, Sir Karl, why I ask you all 
this. I conclude there is not.” 

“TI understood my mother to imply in her last illness that she had 
known something of him: but I was not sure that I caught her mean- 
ing correctly, and she was too ill for me to press the question. I had 


never heard of any Smith myself, and the chances were that I misun- 


derstood her. He makes himself useful about the estate, and that is 
all I have to look to.” ‘ 

“Report says also—pardon me for recurring to it, Sir Karl—that he 
makes himself a very easy kind of agent ; seems to do as he likes, work 
or play, and spends most of his time smoking in his front garden, 
exchanging salutations with the passers-by and watching his neighbour’s 
opposite gate.” 

Had it been to save his life, Karl Andinnian could not have helped 
the change that passed over his countenance. What was coming? He 
strove to be cool and careless, poor fellow, and smiled frankly. 

“I fancy he is rather idle—and given to smoke too much. But he 
does well what he has to do for me, for all that. Mine is not a large 
estate, as you may be aware, and Sir Joseph left it in first-rate condition. 
There is very little work for an agent.” . 

“Well, now, I will ask you a last question, Sir Karl. Do you think 
Smith’s residence at Foxwood is in any way connected with the Maze ?” 

“Connected with the Maze!” echoed Sir Karl, his face never betray- 
ing the uneasiness that his beating and terrified heart was beginning to 
feel all too keenly. 

“That is, connected with its tenants.” 

“In what way would it be possible ?” 

“Look here. Philip Smith presents himself at F oxwyod Court 
about six months ago, soliciting the agency of your estates ftom Mrs. 
Andinnian—as there is'little doubt he did so present himself to her, 
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and solicit. Now it was a very singular thing for him to do, consider- 
ing that his previous life (as I happen to know) had in no way what- 
ever qualified him for the situation. He knew no more of land or the 
duties of a land-agent than does this inkstand on my table. Why did 
he attempt to take such a place?” 

“For the want of something else to do, probably,” replied Karl. 
“ He told me himself the other day that his cousin’s fall ruined him 
also, by causing him to be turned from his situation. As to the duties 
he has to perform for me, a child might be at home in them in a week.” 

“Granted. Letus goon. Mr. Smith’s installation at your place as 
agent was closely followed by the occupancy of the Maze, Mrs. Grey 
and her servants arriving as its tenants. Was it not so, Sir Karl?” 

“‘I—think it was,” assented Karl, appearing to be recalling the 
past to his memory, and feeling himself in a bath of horror as he saw 
that the all-powerful man before him, powerful to know, to 7 © and 
to act, was quite at home behind the scenes. 

“Well, I cannot help thinking that the one may have been con- 
nected with the other; that Smith’s appearance at your place and the 
immediately-following occupancy of the Maze, may have been, so to 
say, connecting links in the same chain,” continued the superintendent. 
“A doubt of it was floating in my mind before I had the honour of 
seeing you, Sir Karl: but I failed to detect any adequate cause ; there 
was none on the surface. You have now supplied that, by telling me 
who Smith is—Salter’s relative.” 

“Indeed I cannot understand you,” said Karl, turning nevertheless 
from hot to cold. 

“The Maze is a place—what with its surrounding labyrinth of trees 
and its secret passages and outlets—unusually favourable for conceal- 
ment. A proscribed man might hide himself there for years and years, 
and never be discovered unless suspicion were accidentally drawn on 
him. I think the chances are that Salter is there ; and that his cousin, 
Smith, is keeping guard over him for his protection, while ostensibly 
fulfilling only the duties of your agency. They may have discovered 
in some way the desirable properties of the Maze, and laid their plans 
to come to it accordingly.” 

It was so faithful a picture of what Smith was really doing at Fox- 
wood—though the one. he was watching over was a very different man 
from Salter—that Karl Andinnian almost thought some treacherous 
necromancy must have been at work. All he could do was, to speak 
forcibly against the view, and to declare that there could not be any 
foundation for it. 

“That is only your opinion against mine, Sir Karl,” observed the 
superintendent courteously. “You may rely upon it, I think, that the 
fact of Salter’s being there would be kept from you, of all people.” 

“Do you forget the slur you would cast on Mrs, Grey ?” 
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* As to that, Salter may be some relative of hers. Even her husband 
—even her brother. I remember it was said, at the time his case fell, 
that he had one sister. Of course she would not allow the fact of his 
concealment to transpire to you.” 

How could Karl meet this? Sitting there, in his perplexity and pain, 
he could not see a step before him. 

“You have forgotten that Tatton has searched the Maze from roof to 
basement, Mr. Superintendent.” 

“Not at all. It tells nothing. There are no doubt other hidden 
places that he did not penetrate to im that first search. At best, it was 
but a superficial one.” 

That “ first” search, Was all security slipping from Karl’s feet, inch 
by inch ? 

“ Believe me, you are wrong,” he said; “your notion is an utterly 
mistaken one. I assure you on my word of honour, as truly and 
solemnly as I shall ever testifyto any fact in this world, that Salter 
is not within the Maze, that he never has been. Mind you, sir, I know 
this. I go over occasionally to see poor Mrs. Grey in her loneliness, 
and am in a position to speak positively.” 

An unmistakable smile sat on the officer’s face now. “Ay,” he 
said, ‘‘I have heard of your occasional nocturnal visits to her, Sir Karl. 
The young lady is said to be very attractive.” 

At the first moment, Sir Karl did not detect the covert meaning. 
It came to him with a rush of indignation. The superintendent had 
rarely seen so haughty a face. 

“No offence, Sir Karl. ’Twas but a joke.” 

“A joke I do not like, sir. I ama married man.” 

“Estce que cela empéche—’” the other was beginning: for the con- 
clusion he had drawn, on the score of Sir Karl’s evening visits, was 
a very decided one ; but Karl put a peremptory stop to the subject. 
He deemed the superintendent most offensively familiar and unwarrant- 
ably foolish; and he resented in his angry heart the implied aspersion on 
his brother’s wife, the true Lady Andinnian, than whom a more modest 
and innocent-natured woman did not exist. And it never entered into 
the brain of Karl Andinnian to suspect that the same objectionable 
joke might have been taken up by people nearer home, even by his 
own wife. 

The interview came to an end. Karl went away, uncertain whether 
he had made sufficient impression, or not, to ensure the Maze against 
intrusion for the future. The superintendent did not say anything 
decisive, one way or the other, except that the matter must be left for 
his consideration. It might all have been well yet, all been well, but 
for this new complication, this suspicion rather, touching Smith and 
Salter jointly! He, Karl, had given the greatest rise to this, he and 
no other, by stating that day that the men were cousins,. He asked 
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himself whether Heaven could be angry with him, for whatever step 
he took for good only seemed to lead to mischief and make affairs 
worse. One assurance he carried away with him ;: that the young lady 
at the Maze might rest content: her peace personally should not be 
molested. But that was not saying that the house should not be. 

After Sir Karl’s departure, the superintendent’s bell rang, and Tatton 
was recalled. A long conversation ensued. Matters known were 
weighed; matters suspected were looked at : and Mr. Tatton was finally 
bidden back to Foxwood. 

Karl had gone direct from Scotland Yard to take the train. A fast 
one, which speedily conveyed him home. He walked from the station, 
and was entering his own gates when Hewitt—who seemed to have 
been gossiping at the lodge with the gardener’s wife, but who had pro- 
bably been lingering about in the hope of meeting his master—accosted 
him ; and they went up the walk together. 

“T am afraid something is amiss at the Maze, sir,” began the man, 
looking cautiously around and speaking in a low tone. 

‘‘ Something amiss at the Maze!” echoed Karl, seized with a terror 


that he did not attempt to conceal. 
“ Not zhat, sir; not the worst, thank Heaven! Sir Adam has been 


taken ill.” 

“Hush, Hewitt. No names. Ill in what way? How do you know 
it 2?” 

“‘T had been to carry a note for my lady to old Miss Patchett, Sir 
Karl. Coming back, Ann Hopley overtook me ; she was walking from 
the station at a fine rate. Her master had been taken most alarmingly 
ill, she said; and at any risk a doctor must be had to him. They did 
not dare to call in Mr. Moore, and she had been to the station then to 
telegraph for a stranger.” 

** Telegraph where?” 

“To Basham, sir. For Dr. Cavendish.” 

Karl drew a deep breath. It seemed to be perplexity on perplexity : 
and he saw at once how much danger this step must involve. 

‘¢ What is the matter with him, Hewitt? Do you know?” 

“Tt was one of those dreadful fainting-fits, sir. But they could not 
get him out of it, and for some time thought he was really dead. Mrs. 
Grey was nearly beside herself, Ann said, and insisted on having a 
doctor. He is better now, sir,” added Hewitt, ‘and I think there’s no 
need for you to go over unless you particularly wish. I went strolling 
about the road, thinking I might hear or see something more, and when 
Ann Hopley came to the gate to answer a ring, she told me he was 
quite himself again, but still in bed. It was the pain made him faint.” 

“T cannot think what the pain is,” murmured Karl. “ Has the doctor 
been?” 

‘J don’t think he has yet, Sir Karl.” 
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Karl lifted his hat to rub his aching brow. He saw his wife sitting 
under one of the trees, and went forward to join her. The wan, weary 
look on her face, growing more wan, more weary, day by day, struck 
on him particularly in the waning light of the afternoon. 

“Do you do well to sit here, Lucy?” he asked, as he flung himself 
beside her, in utter weariness. 

** Why should I not?” 

“T fancy the dew must be already rising.” 

“Tt will not hurt me. And if it did—what would it matter?” 

The half reproaching, half indifferent accent in which it was uttered, 
served to try him. He knew what the words implied—that existence 
had, through him, become a burden to her. His nerves were strung 
already to their utmost tension; the trouble at his heart was pressing 
him sore. 

“ Don’t you, by your reproaches, make matters worse for me, Lucy, 
to-day. God knows that I have well-nigh more than I can bear.” 

The strangely-painful tone, so full of unmistakable anguish aroused 
her kindly nature. She turned to him with a sigh. 

“‘T wish I could make things better for both of us, Karl.” 

“At least, you need not make them worse. What with one thing 
and another—” 

“Well?” she said, her voice softened, as he paused. 

“Nothing lies around me, Lucy, but perplexity and dread and pain. 
Look where I will, abroad or at home, there’s not as much as a single 
ray of light to cheer my spirit or the faintest reflection of it. You 
cannot wonder that I am sometimes tempted to wish I could leave the 
world behind me.” 

“Have you had a pleasant day in town?” she asked, after a little 
while. 

“No, I have had an unsatisfactory and trying day in all ways. And 
I have come home to find more to try me: more dissatisfaction ere, 
more dread abroad. ‘ Man is born to trouble as the sparks fly upwards.’ 
Some of us are destined to realize the truth in ourselves all too surely.” 

He looked at his watch, got up, and went in-doors without another 
word. Lucy gazed after him with yearning eyes ; eyes that seemed to 
have some of the perplexity he spoke of in their depths. There were 
moments when she failed to understand her husband’s moods. This 
was one. 


(Zo be continued.) 
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The Aged. 


THE AGED. 


Ou! pass ye by the aged 
With gentle step and slow ; 

They have the burden of years to bear, 
And the tide of their life is low. 

Speak kindly as ye greet them, 
For their world is dim and cold, 

And a beaming look from a youthful heart 
Is the sunlight of the old ! 


And commune with the aged ; 
Ask them of days gone by ; 

Ye know not what a store they have 
Of hoarded memory : 

Of hopes, that like the rainbow shone, 
Only to fade in tears ; 

And love and sorrow, change and death 
Bind their long scroll of years ! 


And learn ye from the aged 
How with a tranquil eye 

They look back on Life’s stormy sea 
And all its vanity ; 

The hope deferred, the dark despair, 
The daily toil and strife, 

They are buried all in the waves of time. 
Of the aged ask of life! 


And pray ye for the aged ! 
With tottering steps they stand 
Upon the very borders 
Of the Everlasting Land. 
Ask for them strength in weakness, 
And Faith’s supporting rod ; 
And through Death’s cold, dark water 
The strong right arm of God. 
Dora LyYNcuH. 





ON THE HISTORY OF THE NOVEL IN ENGLAND. 


Ws isanovel? Referring to the dictionary we find it described 
as “‘asmall tale, generally of love.” But is this definition satis- 
factory? By no means. Novels are most frequently anything but “ small 
tales,” and though the theme of love must be “ generally ” interwoven 
with the story, a3 it is universally in the many-coloured tissue of human 
life, it does not follow that the whole, or even the principal interest of 
the novel, should turn upon the involvements of the tender passion. 

The word novel is derived from the Italian “ novella” and originally 
no doubt, denoted a short prose story, such as was formerly so common 
in Italian literature. But the modern novel differs even more widely 
from this, than from the romance that succeeded the novella in the 
public taste. Perhaps the best definition given is “a prose epic,” as an 
essential quality is a gradual development of plot, leading up to a 
climax, where the principal characters may be left happy, or otherwise, 
as the case may be. Something of the dramatic element is also required, 
it being desirable that the author himself should be lost sight of in the 
characters he pourtrays. And lastly, a certain realism, truth to human 
nature, and incidents that apparently evolve themselves as a sequence 
from given circumstances, acting upon various idiosyncrasies, all go to 
make up the received ideas of a novel. 

As in youth, when thought and feeling, stirring brain and heart, first 
strive to mould themselves into form, their usual utterance is metrical, 
so in the early ages of the world, tales and romances in verse preceded 
the novella in prose. First the oratio vincta or bound speech; secondly 
the oratio soluta, or loosened speech. We find this hold good in all 
countries alike, England being no exception. But one prose romance 
has been discovered in Anglo-Saxon, founded on the well known story 
of Apollonius of Tyre, the same incident from which the “Pericles” of 
Shakspeare was taken. 

For several centuries the art of the story-teller continued to be almost 
entirely exercised in verse, though a few prose legends of the San Greal 
date back as far as the time of Henry the Second. It was not until the 
close of the fourteenth century that prose had become a popular medium 
for such stories ; at this period, however, many of the old metrical narra- 
tives were recast in this new shape. 

Chaucer, though most of his stories are in verse, has left us some few 
tales in prose, as a relief to the never-ending romances of chivalry then 
in vogue,—productions the sameness and dulness of which give us a 
singular idea-of our ancestors’ monotonous mode of life, and the utter 
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barrenness of subjects of thought and imagination that could leave 
room for pleasure in these constantly repeated fables. 

That these romances still held their ground in popular favour in the 
fifteenth century we have plain proof, inasmuch as Caxton, after some 
demur, not only printed Sir Thomas Malory’s wonderful collection ot 
King Arthur legends, “ for to passe the tyme,” as he says, though he is 
careful to add, “‘to gyve fayth and byleve that al is trewe that is con- 
tayned herein, ye be at your lyberte,” but other tales of chivalry also 
appeared from his press, notably “The. History of the noble Right 
Valiant, and Right Worthy Knight Paris, and of the Fair Vienne,” 
and “ The History of King Blachardine and Queen Eglantine his wife.” 

In the first half of the sixteenth century the English language had 
become so far polished and enriched as to lend itself readily to “the 
loosened speech,” and we now begin to find something approaching to 
that vigour and elegance of diction from this time so assiduously culti- 
vated. Even the “Euphuism” of Lyly, at the end of this century, much 
as it has been held up to ridicule, may not have been without its use 
in refining and elevating the vulgar tongue. 

This leads us to one of the brightest eras in English literary history, 
an era that may well be called “that sunny morning of a new day.” 
This period had been ushered in by a time of turmoil and struggle, and 
by many striking and important events and discoveries, trying the 
spirits of men, stirring and expanding the intellect and imagination. 
Thus the national mind was prepared for great achievements, when a 
sense of security had restored ease and freedom of thought, commercial 
prosperity had brought wealth and leisure, and the increasing power 
and renown of England had inspired emulation with the literary fame 
of other countries. 

Italy up to this period had made the greatest advances in civiliza- 
tion ; consequently we find the influence of Italy greatly prevailing in 
the sixteenth and first half of the seventeenth centuries, when it was to 
be superseded by French taste. Translations of numerous Italian 
novelle were published, and even Shakspeare did not disdain to avail 
himself of the treasures thus opened out, his “ Romeo and Juliet,” as one 
instance, being little more than a dramatised version of the old Italian 
story as it appears translated in Paynter’s “ Palace of Pleasure,” though 
transmuted by his genius from quaint prose into the loftiest poetry. 

Still, we are led to imagine that reading could have been but little 
resorted to for pleasant entertainment amongst the generality of the 
English, however much books must have been sought by the learned 
few, for the literary genius of this era found its outlet almost exclusively 
in works, not for the closet, but for dramatic representation, as far 
‘as fiction is concerned ; few pastoral and heroical romances being 
excepted, of which Sir Philip Sidney’s “ Arcadia,” and Boyle’s “ Par- 
thenissa” may be cited as the best examples. 
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England was destined soon again to become the prey of in- 
ternal dissension, and men had other matters to think of ; the realities 
of life pressed too heavily upon them for fictitious narratives 
to attract attention. We cannot, therefore, be surprised to find the 
writings published in England during the middle portion of the seven- 
teenth century almost exclusively political and theological. One 
imaginative work appeared, however, destined to survive most of this 
political and theological lore, Bunyan’s “ Pilgrim’s Progress,” a work so 
eagerly read by those who would have been terrified by the very name 
of romance, as to prove the very-inherent craving after stories. 

After the Restoration, Puritanism still formed a strong element in 
the country ; literature grew and flourished mainly in the sunshine of 
Court favour, there being as yet no public by whom the author could 
‘hope to live. Poets and wits, writers of odes and epigrams, pamphlets 
and satires abounded, but neither romancist nor novelist, these being 
too serious for the frivolous and licentious Court, and “snares of the 
evil one” to the mass of the community. Baxter, speaking but the 
voice of his time, holds forth against the reading of romances and feigned 
histories,” and in his “Christian Directory,” says, ‘I presuppose 
that you keep the devil’s books out of your hand and house, I mean 
cards and idle tales, and play-books, and romances or love-books, and 
false bewitching stories ;” and this belief of the danger, if not sinful- 
ness, of novel-reading long continued to prevail. 

Defoe is the first writer of fiction after this epoch whose name 
arrests us ; though he had previously become well known as a news- 
paper writer and pamphleteer, he had passed his fifty-eighth year before 
he gave to the world his “‘ Robinson Crusoe,” which was only published. 
in 1719. From this time he produced a succession of fictitious narratives, 
several of which have misled wise heads by the air of reality he knew 
so well how to cast over the creations of his fancy. ‘‘The History of 
the Plague” has been more than once quoted as an authentic narrative, 
and Lord Chatham is said to have been in the habit of recommending 
“The Memoirs of a Cavalier,” to his friends, as the best account of 
the civil wars. 

But Defoe, vivid as were his delineations, and perfectly as he identi- 
fied himself with the supposed narrator of the adventures that form the 
basis of his fictions, cannot, properly speaking, be termed a novelist. 
He fails in dramatic power, he is at best only a story-teller, a distinction 
that is plainly felt as we turn to his successors, Richardson and Fielding. 

These two authors may be considered as the founders of an entirely 
new school of literature, and ‘‘ Pamela” and “ Joseph Andrews ” as our 
two first English novels properly so called. During the lapse of years, 
wonderful strides had been made in language and style. English had 
become more polished, as well as more vigorous, under the reign 
of Queen Anne and the first two Georges, preparing for a new 
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development under George the Third, when literature was sufficiently 
cultivated and appreciated to allow the novelist to make his bow 
before an audience extensive enough to permit of a hope of remunera- 
tion for his labours. 

Richardson, a respectable tradesman, living a quiet, if not secluded 
existence, having passed middle age before taking pen in hand, has 
given usin his pages rather human nature than human life, universal 
Sentiments and passions rather than individual character. He 
anatomizes for us the heart to its inmost recesses, while Fielding 
causes the personages of his novels to act and speak before us. We 
are perfectly acquainted with the appearance and manners of Fielding’s 
creations ; we follow them in their adventures, but if we wish to know 
any more of them than what is patent to all the world, we are baffled 
and left to guess-work, as far as the author is concerned, for he refuses 
to let us into the secret. 

Richardson’s style, though it is said he was unacquainted with a 
word of any language but his own, has something of the inflated French 
manner of that day. Fielding and his rival Smollett were more natural 
and animated, but they had no scruple in describing a coarse and 
vicious state of society just as they found it, a state which we can 
scarcely be too thankful was, and is no longer. 

There is one novel amongst those of the last century, the mention 
of which must not be omitted, Goldsmith’s “ Vicar of Wakefield,” 
a tale which, notwithstanding all its faults of construction, and all its 
improbabilities, takes a hold of the memory and affections through 
the power of the genius that inspires it, as much as any story in the 
language ; possessing as it does, in spite of all critics may say of its 
ill-conceived plot and badly contrived incidents, that ‘‘touch ot 
nature that makes the whole world kin.” 

Women now began to put in their claim to a niche in the temple of 
Fame, producing works that achieved success, more or less. Amongst 
the most eminent of these may be mentioned Miss Burney, afterwards 
Madame D’Arblay, Mrs. Radcliffe, and Mrs. Inchbald. 

It must be confessed that at this period the prejudice against novels, 
especially as mental food for the young, was not without foundation. 
Inflated style, high-flown sentimentality, and romantic improbabilities 
were but too much calculated to vitiate the taste, give false views of 
life and character, and render the mind discontented with the whole- 
some food of everyday existence. These remarks, however, do not 
apply to such works as Miss Burney’s “ Evelina,” and “ Cecilia,” and 
Mrs. Inchbald’s “ Simple Story;” and though Mrs. Radcliffe’s romances 
and mysteries no longer interest, the merit must be conceded to her of 
powers of description of no common order. 

Everything, physically and morally, seems to have its ebb and flow, 
and at the time when the stream of fiction was at its shallowest, up 
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sprang a mighty fountain, pouring its fertilizing waters through the 
then barren Jand of imagination, In 1814 Waverley appeared, 
followed in quick succession by a series of manly and brilliant fictions, 
that took the world by storm, attained from the beginning an unex- 
ampled popularity, and at once rescued the novel from the condem- 
nation of the judicious. To this end, Miss Austen and Miss 
Edgeworth also assisted; the one by her truthful pictures of life and 
the absence of false sentiment, the other by equally graphic delineation 
united to shrewd and often humorous common sense. 

From this time the novel has not only become a necessity of the age, 
but has taken a high place in literature, adding to the old gift of story- 
telling a new purpose. Professor Masson classifies novels under 
thirteen heads, a few of which are, the Novel of English Manners, the 
Fashionable Novel, the Novel of Illustrious Villany, the Traveller’s 
Novel, the Novel of Supernatural Phantasy, the Art and Culture Novel, 
and the Historical Novel. 

He also informs us that on the shelves of the British Museum 
Library there were only twenty-six novels, as published in the year 
1820, when the Waverley novels were at the height of their popularity ; 
and that in 1850, the yield was ninety-eight new novels, thus showing 
that the number of novels produced had been quadrupled in the space 
of twenty years. Such was the impetus given to works of fiction. 

As it is difficult to conceive of anything in the form of a book more 
offensive and mischievous than a novel devoted to the description of 
vice set forth in an alluring manner ; so, on the contrary, when the novel 
holds up to detestation everything mean and base, enforcing the 
paramount claims of duty, and the beauty of high-souled purity of life, 
the good influence exercised can scarcely be over-estimated. Nor 
when a story is related merely as a means of ministering to amusement, 
is it therefore to be despised. For those also who offer us recreation 
and rest for over-worked brain and nerve, who afford an hour’s solace 
to the sick, causing them to forget their pain, or who add cheerfulness 
to our firesides, are surely amongst the benefactors of mankind. 
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F all the gloomy houses anybody ever stayed in, Captain Sanker’s 
was the worst. Nothing but coffins coming into it ; and all of 
us stealing about on tiptoe. King lay in the room where he died. 
There was to be an inquest: at which the captain was angry. 
But he was so excited and sorrowful just then as to have no head at all. 
It was enough to make him. Three carriages full .of us, on the 
Tuesday morning, expecting to have a day of charming pleasure on the 
Malvern Hills in the July sunshine, went we !—no more thinking of 
death, or any other catastrophe, than if the world had never contained 
such! And poor King; poor lame King, whose sickness made him 
more helpless than were we strong ones, and who only on the previous 
Saturday had been plucked out of the fight in Diglis Meadow and been 
saved—King must fall asleep on a dangerous part of the hill and roll 
down it, and come home to die! ‘Better King than any of the 
rest of you,” cried Mrs. Sanker, more than once, in her dreamy way, 
and with her eyes dry, for she seemed tired of tears: ‘‘he could never 
have done battle with the world as you will have to do it ; and he was 
quite ready for heaven.” 

Instead of going home with our people the day after the death, as 
Tod did, I had to wait for the inquest. When the beadle (or whoever 
the officer might be: he had gold cord on his hat and white ribbed 
stockings below his breeches) came to Captain Sanker’s to make in- 
quiries the night of the death, and heard that I had been first up with 
King after his fall, he said I should have to give evidence. Sol 
stayed on with them—much to my uneasiness. 

If I had thought the Sankers queer people before, I thought them 
queerer now. Not one of the boys and girls, except Fred, cared 
to go alone by the door of the room where King lay. And, talking 
of King, it was not until I saw the name on the coffin lid that I 
knew his name was not King, but Kingsley. He looked as nice 
and peaceful as ariy dead lad with a nice face could look ; and yet they 
were afraid to pass by outside. Dan and Ruth were the worst. I 
did not wonder at her ; she was a little girl; but I did at Dan. Fred 
told me that when they were children a servant had used to tell them 
stories of ghosts, and dreams, and banshees ; Hetta and he were too 
old to be frightened, but the rest had taken it all into their nature. I 
privately thought that Mrs. Sanker was no better than the fool of a 
servant, reciting to them her dreams and ghost stories. 

King died on the Wednesday afternoon. On Thursday afternoon 
the inquest took place. It was held at the Angel Inn, and Mr. Robert 
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Allies was the foreman. Boys don’t give evidence on inquests every 
day: I felt shy and uncomfortable at having to do it; and perhaps 
that may be the reason why the particulars so remain on my memory. 
The time fixed was three o’clock, but it was nearly four when they 
came down to look at King: the coroner explained to the jury that 
he had been detained. When they went back to the Angel Inn we fol- 
lowed them—Captain Sanker, Fred, and I. 

All kinds of nonsense ran about the town. It was reported that 
there had been a fight with the Frogs on Malvern Hill, during which 
King had been pitched over. This was only laughed at by those 
who knew how foundationless it was. Not a shadow of cause existed 
for supposing it to have been anything but a pure accident. 

The coroner and jury sat at a long table covered with green baize. 
The coroner had his clerk by him; and on either side Mr. Allies 
sat Captain Chamberlain and Mr. Allcroft. Dr. Teal and Mr. Wood- 
ward were present, and gave the medical evidence in a most learned 
manner. Reduced to plainness, it meant that King had died of an 
injury to the head. 

When my turn came, what they chiefly asked me was, whether I had 
seen or heard any quarrelling with St. Peter’s boys that day at Mal- 
vern. None whatever, I answered. Was I quite sure of that? pursued 
one-—it was Mr. Alicroft. I did not think there had been, or could 
have been, I repeated : we and the charity boys had kept apart all day. 
Then another of the jury, Mr. Stone, put some questions, and then Mr. 
Allen—I thought they were never going to believe me. So I said it 
was the contrary of quarrelling, and told of Captain Sanker’s giving 
one of them half a crown because he had been kind to King on Satur- 
day, and of some of the boys—all who had not gone home in the first 
van—having helped us to look for King at night. After they had 
turned me inside out, the coroner could say that these questions were 
merely put for form’s sake and for the satisfaction of the public. 

When the witnesses were done with, the coroner spoke to the jury. 
I suppose it was his charge. It seemed all as plain as a turnpike, he 
said ; the poor little lame boy had slipped and fallen. The probability 
was that he had dropped asleep too near the edge of the perpendicular 
bank, and had either fallen over 7 his sleep, or in the act of awaking. 
He, the coroner, thought it must have been the former, as no cry ap- 
peared to have been made, or heard. Under these circumstances, he 
believed the jury could have no difficulty in arriving at their verdict. 

The last word, verdict, was still on his tongue when some commotion 
took place at the end of the room, A working man, in his shirt-sleeves 
and a leathern apron on, was pushing in through the crowd at the door, 
making straight for the table and the coroner. Some of the jury 
knew him for John Dance, a glove-cutter at a quaker gentleman’s 
manufactory hard by. He begged pardon of the gentlefolk for coming 
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amid ’em abrupt like that, he said, just as he was, but something 
had but now come to his hearing about the poor little boy who had 
died. It made him fear he had not fell of himself, but been flung over, 
and he had thought it his duty to come and tell. 

The consternation this suggestion created, delivered in its homely 
words, would not be’easy to describe. Captain Sanker, who had been 
sitting against the wall, got up in agitation. John Dance was asked 
‘his grounds, and was entering into a long rigmarole of a tale when the 
coroner stopped him, and bade him simply say how it had come to his 
own knowledge. He answered that upon going home just now to tea 
from his work, his son Harry, who was in St. Peter’s School, told him of 
it, having been sent to do so by the master, Clerk Jones. His son was 
with him, waiting to be questioned. 

The boy came forward, very red and sheepish, looking just as though 
he were going to be hung. He stammered and stuttered in giving his. 
answers to the coroner. 

The tale he told was this. His name was Henry Dance, aged 
thirteen. He was on the hill, not very far from St. Ann’s Well, on the 
Tuesday afternoon, looking about for Mark Ferrar. All on a sudden 
he heard some quarrelling below him: somebody seemed to be in a 
foaming passion, and little King the lame boy called out in a fright 
“Oh don’t, don’t! you'll throw me over.” Heard then a sort of 
rustle of shrubs—as it sounded to him—and then heard the steps of 
some one running away alongthe path below. Couldn’t sce anything 
of this ; the upright bank below prevented him; but did see the arm of 
the boy who was running as he turned round the corner. Didn’t see 
the boy; only saw his left arm swaying ; he had got a green handker- 
chief in his hand. Could not tell whether it was one of their boys 
(St. Peter’s) or one of the College boys; didn’t see enough of him for 
that. Didn’t know then that anything bad had happened, and thought 
no more about it at all; didn’t hear of it till the next morning: he had 
been in the first van that left Malvern, and went to bed as soon as he 
got home. 

The account was listened to breathlessly. The boy was in a 
regular fright while he told it, but his tones and looks seemed honest 
and true. 

“ How did you know it was King Sanker’s voice you heard ?” asked 
the coroner. 

“ Please, sir, I didn’t know it,” was the answer. ‘“ When I came to 
hear of his fall later, I supposed it must ha’ been his. I didn’t know 
anybody had fell down; I didn’t hear no cry.” 

“‘ What time in the afternoon was this?” 

“Please, sir, | don’t know exact. We had our teas at four: it warn’t 
over long after that.” 

Did you recognize the other voice ?” 
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“No, sir.” 
“‘ Was it one you had ever heard before?” 
couldn’t tell, sir; I wasn’t near enough to hear or to catch the 
words. King Sanker spoke last, just as I got over the spot.” 

‘You heard of the accident the next morning, you say. Did you 
hear of it early ?” 

“Tt was afore breakfast, sir. Some of them that waited for the last 
van telled me ; and Ferrar, he telled me. They said they had helped 
to look for him.” 

“ And then it came into your mind that it was King Sanker you had 
heard speak ?.” 

“Ves, sir, it did. It come right into my mind, all sudden like, that 
he might have been throwed over.” 

“Well now, Mr. Harry Dance, how was it that you did not at once 
hasten to report this? How is it that you have kept it in till now?” 

Harry Dance looked too confused and frightened to answer. He 
picked at the band of his cap and stood, first on one foot, then on 
the other. The coroner’pressed the question sharply, and he replied 
in confusion. 

Didn’t like to tell it. Knew people were saying it might have been 
one of their boys that had pitched him over. Was afraid to tell. Did 
say a word to Mark Ferrar; not much: Ferrar wanted to know 
more, and what it was he meant, but didn’t tell him. That was yester- 
day morning. Had felt uncomfortable ever since then, wanting to tell, 
but not liking to. This afternoon, writing their copies at the desk, he 
had told Tom Wood’art, who sat next him ; leastways, he had said the 
College boy had not fell of hisself, but been pitched over; and Tom 
Wood’art had made him tell it to another boy, Collins; and then the 
two had went up and telled their master, Mr. Jones; and Mr. Jones, 
after calling him up to ask about it, had ordered him home to tell it all 
to his father ; and his father said he must come and tell it here. 

The father, John Dance, spoke up again to confirm this, so far 
as his part went. He was so anxious it should be told to the gentle- 
men at once, he repeated, that he had come out just as he was, not 
stopping to put himself to rights in any way. 

The next person to step forward was Mr. Jones, in his white 
cravat and black clothes. He stated that the two boys, Thomas 
Woodward and James Collins, had made this strange communication 
to him. Upon which he had questioned Dance, and at once de- 
spatched him home to acquaint his father. 

“What sort of a boy is Harry Dance, Mr. Jones?” inquired the 
coroner. “A truthful boy ?—one to be depended on? Some boys, 
as I daresay you know, are capable of romancing in the most unaccount- 
able manner : inventing lies by the bushel.” 

“The boy is truthful, sir; a sufficiently good boy,” was the rep 
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“Some of them are just what you describe: but Dance, as far as I 
believe, may be depended on.” 

“ Well, now, if this is to be credited, it must have bzen one of St. 
Peter’s boys who threw the deceased over,” observed a juryman at the 
other end. “Did you do it yourself, Harry Dance? Stand straight, 
and answer.” 

“No, sir: I shouldn’t never like to do such a cowardly thing,” was 
the answer, given with a burst of fear—if the look of his face might be 
trusted. “I was not anigh him.” 

“Tt must have been one of you. This is the result of that fight you 
two sets of boys held on Saturday. You have been harbouring 
malice,” 

“ Please, sir, I wasn’t in the fight on Saturday. I had went over to 
Clains on an errand for mother.” 

“‘That’s true,” said Clerk Jones. ‘‘ Dance was not in the fight at all. 
As far as I can ascertain, there was no ill-feeling displayed on either 
side at Malvern ; no quarrelling of any kind.” And Captain Sanker, 
who was standing up to listen, confirmed this. 

‘‘The natural deduction to be drawn is, that if the deceased was 
flung over, it was by one of St. Peter’s boys—though the probability is 
that he did not intend to inflict much injury,” observed one of the jury 
to therest. ‘Boys are so reprehensibly thoughtless. Come, Harry 
Dance! if you did not give him a push yourself, you can tell, I dare- 
say, who did.” 

But Dance, with tears in his eyes, affirmed that he knew no more 
than he had told: he had not the least notion who the boy was that 
had been quarrelling with King. He saw none of the boys, St. 
Peter’s boys or College boys, about the hill at that time ; though he 
was looking out for them, because he wanted to find Ferrar: and he 
knew no more than the dead what boy it was who had run away, for 
he saw nothing but his arm and a green handkerchief. 

‘Did you find Ferrar after that ?” resumed the coroner. 

“Yes, sir; notlong after. I found him looking for me round on the 
‘other side o’ St. Ann’s Well.” 

“ By the way—on which side of St. Ann’s Well is situated the spot 
where you heard the quarrel ?” 

“On the right hand side, sir, looking dowz the hill,” said the boy. 
And by the stress laid on the “down,” I judged him to be given to 

exactness. “I know the place. If you take a sideway path from the 
Well bearing down’ards, you come to it after a bit. It’s shady and 
quiet there ; a place that nobody hardly finds out.” 

“ Did you say anything to Ferrar, when you found him, of what you 


had heard ?” 
“No, sir. I didn’t think any more about it. I didn’t think any 


harm had been adone.” 
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‘‘ But you did mention it to Ferrar the next morning ?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“What did you say ?” 

“T only said I was afeared he might have been throwed over. Ferrar 
asked me why, but I didn’t like to say no more, for fear o’ doing 
mischief. It wasn’t me,” added Dance, appealing piteously to the jury. 
“T’d not have hurt a hair of his head : he was weak and lame.” 

‘“‘TIs Ferrar here?” cried the coroner. ‘ We must have him.” 

Ferrar was not there. And Mr. Jones, speaking up, said he had 
seen nothing of Ferrar since the previous day. He was informed 
that he had taken French leave to go off somewhere—which kind of 
leave, in point of fact, he added, Master Ferrar was much in the habit 
of taking. 

“ But where has he gone?” cried the coroner. ‘ You don’t mean 
he has decamped ? ” 

“ Decamped for the time being,” said Mr. Jones. ‘ The probability 
is that he will put in an appearance in a day or two.” 

Not one of the jury but pricked up his ears ; not one, I could see it 
in their faces, but was beginning to speculate on this absence of Ferrar’s. 
The coroner was staring straight before him, speculating too : and just 
then Fred Sanker said something in a half whisper. 

“Ferrar was with my brother King at the spot where he fell from. 
As far as we know, he was the last person who ever saw him alive.” 

“And not here!” cried the coroner. ‘ Why is he not? Where 
does the neglect lie, I wonder? Gentlenien, I think we had better send 
round for his father, and ask an explanation.” 

In a small town like Worcester (small in comparison with great 
capitals) the inhabitants, rich and poor, mostly know one another, what 
they are, and where their dwelling is. Old Ferrar lived within a stone’s 
throw of the Angel ; he was a china painter, employed by the Messrs. 
Chamberlain. Somebody ran for him; and he came: a tidy looking 
man in a good coat, with grey whiskers and grey hair. He bowed 
civilly to the room, and gave his name as Thomas Ferrar. 

As far as anything connected with what took place at Malvern he 
was in total ignorance, he said. When his son Mark got home on the 
Tuesday night, he had told him that Captain Sanker’s little boy had’ 
fallen down a part of the hill, and that he, Mark, had been one of 
those who helped to find him. In the afternoon of the same day they 
heard the little boy had died. 

“Where is your son?” asked the coroner. 

“T am not sure where he is,” replied Thomas Ferrar. “When I and 
his brother got home from the factory on Wednesday evening, my 

daughter told me Mark had gone off again. Somebody had given him 
half a crown, I believe. With that in his pocket, he was pretty sure. to 
go off on one of his rovings.” 
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“ He is in the habit7of going off, then?” 

“ Yes, sir, he has done it on occasion almost ever since he could run 
alone. I used to leather him well for it, but it was of no use; it didn’t 
stop it. It’s his only fault. Barring that, he’s as good and upright a 
lad as anybody need have.” 

“Where does he go to?” 

“ Always to one of two places: to South Crabb or to his grandfather's 
at Pinvin. It’s generally to South Crabb, to the Batleys’, who are cou- 
" sins of my late wife’s. They've got boys and girls of Mark’s own age, 
and he likes to be there.” 

* You conclude then that he is at one of these places now?” 

“Sure to be, sir: and I think it’s sure to be South Crabb. He was 
at Pinvin a fortnight ago; for I walked over on the Sunday morning 
and took him with me. Mark is of a roving turn; he’s always talking 
of wanting to see the world. I don’t believe he’ll ever settle down to 
steady work at home.” 

“Well, we want him here, Mr. Ferrar: and must have him too. 
Could you send after him—and get him here by to-morrow?” 

“I can send his brother after him, if you say it must be. The likeli- 
hood is that he’d come home of himself to-morrow evening.” 

“* Ay, but we must have him here in the afternoon, you see. We 
want to hear what he can tell us about the deceased. It’s thought that 
he was the last person with him before the fall. And, gentlemen,” 
added the coroner, turning to the jury, “I will adjourn proceedings to 
the same hour to-morrow—three o’clock.” 

So the inquest was adjourned accordingly, and the room slowly 
cleared itself. Very slowly. People stood in groups of threes and fours 
to talk to each other. This new evidence was startling: and the im- 
pression it made was, that one of the Frogs had certainly thrown down 
King. 

The green handkerchief was mentioned. Coloured silk pocket hand- 
kerchiefs were much patronized by gentlemen then, and the one used 
by Dr. Teal that day happened to be green. The doctor said he had 
missed his handkerchief when they were down at the Abbey before tea, 
but could not tell where he had left it. He found it in the room at St. 
* Ann’s when they got up again, and supposed it had been there all 
along. So that handkerchief was not much thought of: especially as 
several of the Frogs had green neckerchiefs on, and might have taken 
them off in the heat. That a Frog had flung King over, appeared to 
be, to use the coroner’s words on another part of the subject, as plain 
as a turnpike. The Sankers, one and all, adopted it as conclusive ; 
Captain Sanker in particular was nearly wild, and said bitter things of 
them. Poor King still lay in the room, and none of them, as before, 
cared to go by the door. 

It must have been in the middle of the night. Any way, it looked 
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pitch dark. I was asleep, and dreaming that we were sorting handker- 
chiefs : all colours seemed to be there but a green one, and that—the 
one being looked for—we could not find: when something suddenly 
woke me. A hand was grasping at my shoulder. 

“* Halloa ! who’s there ?” 

“T say, Johnny, I can’t stop in my bed; I’ve come to yours. If 
you mind my getting in, I'll lie across the foot and get to sleep that 
way.” 

The voice was Dan’s, and it had no end of horror in it. He was 
standing by the bed in his nightshirt, shivering. And yet the summer’s 
night was hot. 

“Get in, if you like, Dan: there’s plenty of room. What’s the 
matter with your own bed?” 

‘King’s there,” he said in a dreadful whisper, as he crept trem- 
bling in. 

**King! Why what do you mean?” 

“He comes in and lies down in his place just as he used to do,” 
shivered Dan. ‘‘I asked Toby to sleep with me to-night, and Fred 
wouldn’t let him. Fred ought to be ashamed: it’s all his ill-nature. 
He’s bigger than I am, one of the seniors, and he never cares whether 
he sleeps alone or not.” 

“But, Dan, you should not get these fancies in your head about 
King. You know it’s not true.” 

“T tell you it is true. King’s there. First of all, he stood at the 
foot of the bed and looked at me; and then, when I hid my face, I 
found he had got into it. He’s lying there, just as he used to lie, his 
head turned to the wall.” 

“To begin with, you couldn’t see him—him or anyone else. It’s 
too dark.” 

“Tt’s. not dark. My room’s lighter than this; it has a bigger 
window: and the sky was bright and the stars were out. Anyway, 
Johnny, it was light enough to see King—and there he was. Do you 
think I’d tell a lie over it?” 

I can’t say I felt very comfortable myself. , It’s not pleasant to be 
woke up with this kind of thing at the top of a house when somebody’s 
lying dead underneath. Dan’s voice was enough to give one the 
shivers, let alone his words. Some stars came out, and I could see 
the outline of the furniture : or perhaps they had been shining all along ; 
only, on first awaking the eye is not accustomed to the darkness. 

“Try and go to sleep, Dan. You'll be all right in the morning.” 

To go to sleep seemed, however, to be far enough from Dan’s 
thoughts. After a bit of uneasy turning and trembling—and I’m sure 
any one would have said his legs had caught St. Vitus’s Dance—he 
gave sleep up as a bad job, and broke out now and again with all kinds 
of detached comments. I could only lie and listen. 
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Wondered whether he should be seeing King always ?—If so, would 
rather be dead. Wished he had not gone to sleep on that confounded 
bench outside St. Ann’s Well—might have been at hand near King if 
he had not. It was that beastly bottled ale that made him. Wished 
bottle ale had not been invented. Wished he could wring Dance’s 
neck—or Ferrar’s—or that Wood’art’s, whichever of the lot it was that 
had struck King. Knew it was one of the three. What on earth 
could have taken the Frogs to Malvern that day ?—Wished every Frog 
ever born was hanged or drowned. Thought it must be Ferrar—else 
why had the fellow decamped? Thought the whole boiling of Frogs 
should be driven from the town—how dared they, the insolent charity 
beggars, have their school near the College boys?- Wondered what 
would be done to Ferrar if it was proved against him? Wished it had 
been Ferrar to fall down in place of King. Wished it had been himself 
(Dan) rather than King. Poor King !—who was always so gentle,— 
and never gave offence to any of them,—and was so happy with his 
hymns and his fancies and his poetry !—and had said “ Lord Bate- 
man” for them that day when told to, and—and— 

At this thought, Dan broke fairly down and sobbed as though his 
heart were breaking. I felt uncommonly sorry for him; he had been 
very fond of King ; and I was sorry for his superstition. What a mistake 
it seemed for Mrs, Sanker to have allowed them to grow up in it ! 

At three o’clock the next day the inquest met again. The coroner 
and jury, who seemed to have got thoroughly interested in the case 
now, kept their time to a minute. There was much stir in the neigh- 
bourhood, and the street was full before the Angel Inn. As to Frog 
Lane, it was said the excitement there had never been equalled. The 
report, that it was one of St. Peter’s boys who had done it, went echo- 
ing everywhere ; nobody thought of doubting it. 7 didnot. Watching 
Harry Dance’s face when he had given his evidence, I felt sure that 
every word he said was true. Some one /ad flung King over: and 
that some one, there could be no question of it, was one of those 
common adversaries, the Frogs. If King must have gone to sleep that 
afternoon, better that he had stayed by Dan, and slept there, and so 
have been at hand to protect him! or, that some of us had stayed. 

Mark Ferrar had turned up. His brother found him at South Crabb. 
He came to the inquest in his best clothes, those he had worn at 
Malvern. I noticed then,but I had not remembered it, that he had a 
grass-green neckerchief on, tied with a large bow and ends. His 
good-natured, ugly, honest face was redder than ever as he stood to give 
his evidence. He did not show any of the stammering confusion that 
Dance had done, but spoke out with modest self-possession. 

His name was Mark Ferrar, aged nearly fourteen (and looking ever 
so much older), second son of Thomas Ferrar, china painter. He had 
seen the deceased boy, King Sanker, at Malvern on Tuesday. When 
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he and some more of St. Peter’s boys were coming down the hill they 
had met King and his party. King spoke to him and told his father, 
Captain Sanker, that he was the Frog — the College boys called 
them Frogs—who had picked him up out of the fight on Saturday to 
save him from being crushed: and Captain Sanker thanked him and . 
gave him half a crown to spend in Malvern cakes. Master Johnny 
Ludlow was with the Sankers, and saw and heard this. Did not buy 
the Malvern cakes: had meant to, and treat the rest of the boys; but 
dinner was ready near the foot of the hill when they got down, and for- 
got it afterwards. After dinner he and a lot more boys went up another 
of the beacons and down on the Herefordshire side. They got back 
about four o’clock, and had bread and butter and cider for tea. Then 
he and Harry Dance went up the hill again, taking two ways, to see 
which would be at St. Ann’s Well first. Couldn’t see Dance when he 
got up, thought he might be hiding, and went looking about for him. 
Went alonga side path leading off from St Ann’s ; ’twas sheltered, and 
thought Dance might be there. Suddenly heard himself called to: 
looked onwards, and saw the lame boy, King Sanker, on the walk, and 
some chairs and glases on a table. Went on, and King asked him to 
sit down and began talking to him, saying he had had to say “ Lord 
Bateman” before them all. He, Ferrar, did not know what “Lord 
Bateman ” was, and King said he would say it tohim. Began to say 
it; found it was poetry verses : King had said a good many when he 
broke off in the middle of one, and told him to go then, for they 
were coming. Did not know who “they” meant, did not see or hear 
anybody himself; but went away accordingly. Went looking all about 
for Dance again, found him by and by on a kind of plateau on the 
other side of St. Ann’s. They went up the hill together and only got 
down again when it was time to start for Worcester. He did not go 
in the first van; there was no room; waited for the second. Saw the 
ther party starting: heard that some one was missing: found it was 
King ; offered to help to look for him. Was going up with the rest 
past the Unicorn, when some people met them, saying they’d heard 
groans. Ran on, and found it was King Sanker. He seemed to have 
fallen right down from the place where he had been sitting in the after- 
noon, and where he, Ferrar, had left him. 

Such in substance was the evidence he gave. Some of it I could 
corroborate, and did. I told of King’s asking that Ferrar might go up 
to him the next day, and of his promising him “ Lord Bateman,” which 
he had got by him, written out. 

But Ferrar was not done with. Important questions had to be asked 
him yet. Sometimes it was the coroner who put them, sometimes one 
or another of the jury. 

“Did you see anything at all of the deceased after leaving him as 
you have described, Mark Ferrar?” 
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“No, sir. I never saw him again till night, when we found him 
lying under a part of the hill.” 

“When you quitted him at his bidding, did you see any boys about, 
either College boys or St. Peter’s ?” 

“No, sir, I did not see one. ‘The hills about there seemed as lonely 
as could be.” 

“Which way did you take when you left him?” 

“T ran straight past St. Ann’s, and got down to the part that 
divides the Worcestershire beacon from the next. Waiting for Dance, 
I sat down on the slope and looked at Worcester for a bit, trying 
how much of the town I could make out and how many of the 
churches, and that. As I was going back toward St. Ann’s I met 
Dance.” 

“What did Dance say to you?” 

*‘ He said he had been hunting for me, and wanted to know where I 
had hid myself, and I said I’d been hunting for him. We went on up 
the hill then and met some more of our boys; and we stayed all together 
till it was time to go down.” 

“Did Dance say that he had heard sounds of quarrelling ? ” 

“No, sir, never a word.” 

“‘What communication did Dance make to you on the subject the 
following morning ?” 

“ Nothing certain, sir. Dance went home in the first van, and he 
didn’t hear about King Sanker till the morning. I was saying then 
how we found him and that he must have fell straight off from the place 
above. Dance stopped me, and said was it sure that he fell—was it 
sure he had not been pushed off. I asked why he said that, but he 
wouldn’t answer.” 

“ Did he refuse to answer?” 

“T kept asking him to tell me, but he just said it was only a fancy 
that came to him. He had interrupted so eager like that I thought he 
must have heard something. Later, I asked Master Johnny Ludlow 
whether he had been pushed off, but he said no. I couldn’t get it out 
of my head, however.” 

‘“‘ What clothes did you wear, witness, that day at Malvern ?” 

“ These here that I’ve got on now, sir.” 

“Did you wear that same green neckerchief?” 

“Yes, sir. My sister Sally bought it new for me to go in.” 

“Did you take it off at Malvern ?” 

‘No, sir.” 

“Not at all?” 

“No sir. Most of them took their handkerchers off at dinner, but 
I didn’t.” 

‘Why did you not?” 
For the first time Ferrar hesitated. His face turned scarlet. 
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| “Come, speak up. The truth, mind.” 

“Sally had told me not to mess my new silk handkercher, for I 
wasn’t likely to have another o’ one while; and I thought if I got un- 
tying and tying of it, I should mess it.’’ It seemed quite a task to 
Ferrar to confess this. He feared the boys would laughat him. But i 
think nobody doubted that it was the true reason. 

“You did not take it off while you were sitting with the deceased ? ” 

“No, sir. I never took it off all day.” 

“Take it off now.” 

Mark Ferrar looked too surprised to understand the order, and did 
nothing. The coroner repeated it. 

“ Take off this here handkercher, sir? Now?” 

“Yes. The jury wish to see it open.” 

Mark untied the bow and pulled it off, his very freckles showing out 
red. It was a three-cornered silk neckerchief as green as grass. 

“Was this like the kerchief you saw being swung about, Harry 
Dance ?” asked the coroner. 

Harry Dance gazed at it as it lay on the table, and shook his head. 
“TI don't think it were the one, sir,” he said. 

“Why don’t you think it ?” 

“That there looks smaller and brighter, and t’other was bigger and 
darker. Leastways I think it were.” 

“Was it more like this?” interrupted Dr. Teal, shaking out his 
handkerchief from his pocket. 

“T don’t know, sir. It seemed like a big handkercher and was 
‘about that there colour o’ your’n.” 

Some inquiry was made at this point as to the neckerchiefs worn by 
the other boys. It turned out that two or three had worn very large 
ones, something the colour of Dr. Teal’s. So that passed. 

“ One word, Harry Dance. Did you see Ferrar with his necker- 
chief off that day ?” 

“T didn’t notice, sir: I don’t remember. -Some of us took ’em off 
on the hills—’twas very hot—and never put ’em on again all day.” 

The coroner and jury talked together, and then Harry Dance was 
told to repeat the evidence he had given the day before. He went 
over it again: the sounds of quarrelling, and the words in the voice he 
had supposed to be King’s—‘ Oh don’t, don’t! you'll throw me over.” 

“ Had Ferrar his neckerchief on when you met him soon after this ?” 
questioned Captain Chamberlain. 

“T think he had, sir. I think if he’d not, I should ha’ noticed it. 
I’m nearly as sure as I can be that it warn’t off.” 

When Dance was done with, Mark Ferrar was begun upon again. 

“What induced you to go off from your home on Wednesday even- 
ing without notice ?” asked the coroner. 
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““T went to South Crabb, sir.” 

“T don’t ask you where you went, I ask why you went ?” 

“‘T go over there sometimes, sir. I told Sally I was going.” 

“Can’t you understand my question? hy did you go?” 

“‘ Nothing particular made me, sir. Only that I had got some money; 
and I was feeling so sorry that the little lame boy was dead, I couldn’t 
bear to be still.” 

“ You have been punished often, Mark Ferrar, for going off on these 
expeditions?” cried one of the jury. 

“TIT used to be, sir. Father has leathered me for it at home and 
Clerk Jones at school. I can’t do without going out a bit. I wish I 
was a Sailor.” 

“Oh, indeed! Well—is there one of your companions that you can 
suspect of having harmed this poor little boy—accidentally or other- 
wise?” 

‘‘No, sir. It’s being said that he was pushed over in ill-feeling, or 
else by accident ; but it don’t seem likely. 

‘Did you push him over yourself?” 

“ Me!” returned Ferrar in surprise. ‘ Me push him over!” 

“ As far as we can learn yet, no one was with him there but you.” 

‘“‘I’d have saved him from it, sir, if I’d been there, instead of harm- 
ing him. When he sent me away he was all right, and not sitting anigh 
the edge. If it was me that had done it, sir, he’d not have asked for 
me to go up to him in his room—and shook hands—and said I should 
see him in Heaven.” 

Mark Ferrar broke down at the remembrance with a burst, and 
sobbed like a child. I don’t believe one single person present thought 
it was he, especially the coroner and jury. But the question was— 
which of the other boys could it have been ? 

Several of them were called before the coroner. One and all de- 
clared they had done no harm to the deceased—had not been near 
him to do it—would not have done it if they had been—did not know 
he had been sitting in the place talked of—did not (most of them) 
know where the spot was now. In short they denied it utterly. 

Mr. Jones stepped forward then. He told the coroner and jury 
that he had done his best to come to the bottom of the affair, but could 
not find out anything. He did not believe one of his boys had been 
in it: they were mischievous enough as he well knew, and sometimes 
deceitful enough ; but they all seemed to be, and he honestly believed 
were, innocent of this. 

The room was cleared while the jury deliberated. Their verdict was 
to the effect that Kingsley Sanker had died from falling over a portion 
of one of the Malvern Hills; but whether the fall was caused by 
accident, or not, there was not sufficient evidence to show. 

It was late when it was over. Getting dusk. In turning out of the 
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inn passage to the street, I remember the great buzz around and the 
people pushing one’s elbows; and I can’t remember much more. If 
one Frog was there, it seemed to me that there were hundreds. 

I stayed at Captain Sanker’s again that night. We all went up to 
bed after supper and prayers—which the Captain read. He said he 
could not divest himself of the idea that it was a pure accident—for who 
would be likely to harm a helpless lad ?—and that what Dance heard 
must have been some passing dispute connected with other people. 

“Come along, Johnny : this one candle’ll do for us both,” cried Dan, 
taking up a bed candlestick and waiting for me to follow him. 

I kept close to him as we went by the room—//e room, you know— 
for Dan was worse than any of them for passing it. He and King had 
been most together. King followed him in age ; they had always slept 
together and gone to school together; the rest were older or younger ; 
and naturally Dan felt it most. 

“T shan’t be a minute, Johnny, and then you can take the candle,” 
said he when we got to the top. ‘ Come in.” 

Before I had well turned round after getting in, I declare Dan had 
rushed all his things off in a heap and leaped into bed. Poor King 
had not used to be so quick, and Dan always made him put the light 
out. 

“ Good night, Dan.” 

“Good night, Johnny. I hope I shall get to sleep.” 

He put his head under the bed clothes as I went away with the 
candle. I was not much longer getting into bed either. The stars were 
bright in the sky. 

Before there was time to get to sleep, Dan came bursting in, shiver- 
ing as on the past night, and asking to be let get into the bed. I did 
not mind his being in the bed—liked it rather, for company—but I did 
think it a great stupid pity that he should be giving way to these super- 
Stitious fears as though he were a girl. 

“Look here, Dan: I should be above it. One of the smallest of 
those Frogs couldn’t show out more silly than this.” 

“He’s in my bed again, Johnny. Lying down. I can’t sleep there 
another night.” 

“You know that he is below in his coffin. With the room door 
locked.” 

“T don’t care—he’s there in the bed. You had no sooner gone 
with the light than King crept in and laid down beside me. He used 
to have a way of putting his left arm over me outside the clothes, and 
he put it to-night.” 

iti Dan ! ” 

“T tell you he did. Nobody would believe it, but he did. I felt it 
like a weight. It was heavy, just as dead arms are. Johnny, if this 
goes on, I shall die. Have you heard what mamma says?” 
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‘‘No. What?” 

“She says se saw King last night. She couldn't sleep ; and by and 
by, happening to look out of bed, she saw him standing there. He 
was looking very solemn, and did not speak. She turned to awake 
papa, in spite of the way he goes on ridiculing such things, but when 
she looked next King had gone. I wish he was buried, Johnny: I 
shouldn’t think he could come back into the house then. Should you ?” 

“‘ He is not in it now—in that sense. It’s all imagination.” 

“Is it! I should like you to have been in my bed, instead of me : 
you’d have seen whether it was imagination or not. Do you suppose 
his arm across me was fancy ?” 

“Well, he does not come in here. Let’s go to sleep. Good night, 
Dan.” 

Dan lay still for a good bit, and I was nearly asleep when he awoke 
me sobbing. His face was turned the other way. 

“‘T wish you’d kill me, Johnny.” 

“ Kill you !” 

“T don’t care to live any longer without King. It’s so lonely- 
There’s nobody now. Fred’s getting to be almost a man, and Toby’s a 
little duffer. King was best. I’ve many a time snubbed him and 
boxed him, and I always put upon him ; and—and now he’s gone. I 
wish I had fell down instead of him!” 

“ You'll get over it, Dan.” 

“Perhaps. But it’s such a thing to get over. And the time goes so 
slowly. I wish it was this time next year!” 

“Do you know what some of the doctors say ?” 

“What do they say?” returned Dan, putting the top of his face out 
of bed. 

“Dr. Teal told Captain Sanker of it; I was by, and heard him. 
They think that poor King would not have lived above another year, 
or so: that there was no chance of his living to grow up. So you 
might have lost him soon in any case, Dan.” 

“But he’d have been here till then: he’d not have died through 
falling down Malvern Hill. Oh, and to think that I was rough with 
him often !—and didn’t try to help him when he wanted it !—and 
laughed at his poetry! Johnny, I wish you'd killme! I wish it had 
been me to fall over instead of him !” 

There was not one of them that felt it as keenly as Dan did: but 
the chances were that he would forget King the soonest. Dan was of 
that impetuous warm nature that’s all fire at first; and all forgetfulness 
when the fire goes out. 

I went home the next day. Mr. Coney came into Worcester to 
attend the corn market, and offered to drive me back in his gig. So I 
took my leave of the Sankers, and my last look at poor King in his 
coffin. He was to be buried on Mondiy in St. Peter’s churchyard. 
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The next news we had from Worcester was that Mark Ferrar had 
gone to sea. His people had wanted him to take up some trade at 
home ; but Mark said he was not going to stay there to be told every day 
of his life that he killed King Sanker. For some of the Frogs had 
taken up the notion that it must have been he—why else, they asked, 
did the coroner and the rest of ’em want to see his green handkercher 
shook out. So his father, who was just as much hurt at the aspersions 
as Mark, allowed him to have his way and go to sea; in spite of Sally 
crying her eyes out, and foretelling that he would come home drowned. 
Mark was sent to London to some friend, who undertook to make the 
necessary arrangements; he was bound apprentice to the sea, and 
shipped off in a trading vessel sailing for Spain. 

It was Michaelmas when we next went in to Worcester, driving in 
from Dyke Manor: the Squire, Mrs. Todhetley, and I. You have heard 
the expedition mentioned before, for it was the one when we hired the 
dairymaid, Grizzel, at St. John’s mop. ‘That business over, we went 
down to Captain Sanker’s and found them at home. 

They were all getting pretty well over the death now, except Dan. 
Dan’s grief and nervousness were as bad as ever. Worse, even. Cap- 
tain and Mrs. Sanker began talking of it. 

“Dan grieves after his brother dreadfully : they were always com- 
panions you see,” said the captain. ‘He has foolish fancies also: 
thinks he sees King continually. We've had to put him to sleep with 
Fred downstairs, for nothing would persuade him that King, poor 
fellow, did not come and get into his old place in bed. The night the 
poor lad was buried, Dan startled the whole house up; he flew down 
the stairs crying and shrieking, and saying that King was there. We 
<lon’t know what to do: he seems to get worse, rather than better. 
Did you notice how thin he has become ?” 

“ Like a bag o’ bones,” said the squire. 

“Ay. Some days he is so nervous and ill he can’t go to school. I 
never knew such a thing for my part. I was for trying flogging, but his 
mother wouldn't have it.” 

‘“‘ But—do you mean to tell us, Sanker, that he fancies he sees King’s 
ghost ?” cried the squire, in great amazement. 

‘Well, I suppose so,” answered the Captain. “ He fancies he sees 
him: and poor King, as far as this world’s concerned, can be nothing 
but a ghost now. ‘The other evening, when Dan had been commanded 
to the head master’s house for something connected with the studies 
and detained till after dark, he came rushing in with a white face and 
his hair all wet, saying he had met King under the elm trees, as he was 
running back through the green towards Edgar Tower. How can you 
deal with such a case ?” 

“I should say flogging would be as good as anything, 
squire, decidedly. 
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“So I thought at first. He’s too ill for it now. There’s nothing, 
hardly, left of him to flog.” 

“‘Captain Sanker, there is only one thing for you to do,” put in 
Mrs. Todhetley. “ And that is, consult a clever medical man.” 

““ Why, my dear lady, we have taken him to pretty nearly all the medica 
men in Worcester,” cried the captain. “ Dr. Hastings attends him now.” 

*‘ And what do the doctors say ?” 

“They think that the catastrophe of King’s unhappy death has 
seized upon the lad and brought on a sort of hypochondriacal affection. 
One of them said it was what the French would call a ‘maladie des 
nerfs?’ Dan seems so full of self-reproach, too.” 

“* What for?” 

‘“* Well, for not having made more of King when he was living. And 
also, I think, for having suffered himself to fall asleep that, day after 
dinner: he thinks, I conclude, that had he been awake he might have 
been with King, and so saved him. But, as I tell him, there’s nothing 
to reproach himself with in that : he could not foresee that King would 
meet with the accident. The doctors say now that he must have change 
of air, and be got away altogether. They recommend the sea.” 

“The sea! Do you mean sea air?” 

“No; the sea itself; a voyage: and Dan’s wild to go. A less 
complete change, than that, they think will be of little avail, for his 
illness borders almost—almost upon lunacy. I’m sure, what with} one 
thing and another, we seem to be in for a peck of misfortunes,” added 
the captain, rumpling his hair helplessly. 

“ And shall you let him go to sea?” . 

** Well, I don’t know. I stood out against it at first. Never meant 
to send a son of mine to sea; that has always been my resolution. 
Look at what I had to starve upon for ever so many years—a lieuten- 
ant’s half pay—and to keep my wife and bring up my children upon 
it! You can’t imagine it, squire; it’s cruel. Dan’s too old for the 
navy, however; and, if he does go, it must be into the merchant 
service. I don’t like that either; we regular sailors never do like. it, 
we're above it; but there’s a better chance of getting on in it and of 
making money.” 

“T’m sure I am very sorry for it altogether,” said Mrs. Todhetley. 
“ A sailor cannot have any comfort.” 

“‘T expect he'll have to go,” said the captain ruefully : “he must get 
these ideas out of his head. It’s such a thing, you see, for him to be 
always fancying he sees King.” 

“It is a dreadful thing.” 

“‘ My wife had a brother once who was always seeing odd colours 
wherever he looked : colours and shadows, and things. But that was 
not as bad as this. His doctor called it nerves: and I conclude Dan 
takes after him.” 
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‘ My dear, I think Dan takes after your side, not mine,” calmly put 
in Mrs. Sanker, who had her hair flowing and something black in it 
that looked like a feather. “He is so very passionate, you know: and 
I could not go into a passion if I tried.” 

“‘T suppose he takes after us both,” returned Captain Sanker. “I'll 
vow he never got his superstitious fancies from me, or from anybody 
belonging to me. We may be of a passionate nature, we Sankers, but 
we don’t see ghosts.” 

In a week or two’s time after that, Dan was off to sea. A large 
shipping firm, trading from London to India, took him as midshipman. 
The ship was called the “ Bangalore ;” a fine vessel of about fourteen 
hundred tons, bound for some port out there. When Captain Sanker 
came back from shipping him off, he was full of spirits, and said Dan 
was cured already. No sooner was Dan amidst the bustle of London, 
than his fears and fancies all left him. 

It was sometime in the course of the next spring—getting on for 
summer, I think—that Captain Sanker gave up his house in Worcester 
and went abroad, somewhere into Germany. Partly from motives of 
economy, for they had no idea of saving, and somehow spent more than 
their income; partly to see if change would get up Mrs. Sanker’s 
health ; which was failing. After that, we heard nothing more of them: 
and a year or two went on. 


“ Please, sir, here’s a young man asking to see you.” 
“A young man asking to see me,” cried the squire—we were 
just finishing dinner. ‘“‘ Who is it, Thomas?” 

“T don’t know, sir,” replied old Thomas. ‘‘Some smart young 
fellow dressed as a sailor. I’ve showed him into your room, sir.” 

“Go and see who it is, Johnny.” 

It was summer time and we were at home at Dyke Manor. I went 
on to the little square room. You have been in it, too. Opposite the 
squire’s old bureau and underneath the map of Warwickshire on the 
wall, sat the sailor. He had good blue clothes on and a turned down 
white collar, and held a straw hat in his hand. Where had I seen the 
face?—A very red-brown honest face, with a mouth as wide as Molly’s 
rolling-pin. Wider, now that it was smiling. 

He stood up and turned his straw hat about a little nervously 
“ You've forgot me, Master Johnny. Mark Ferrar, please sir.” 

Mark Ferrar it was, looking shorter and broader: and I put out my 
hand to him. I take my likes and dislikes, as you have already heard, 
and can’t help taking them; and Ferrar was one whom I had always 
liked. 

“Please, sir, I’ve made bold to come over here,” he went on. 
“Captain Sanker’s left Worcester, they tell me, and I can’t hear where 
he’s to be found. And the Teals, they’ve left. I’ve brought news to 
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him from his son, Mr. Dan: and father said I’d better come over 
here and tell it, and maybe Squire Todhetley might get it sent to the 
captain.” : 

“‘ Have you seen anything of Mr. Dan, then?” 

“I’ve been with him nearly all the time, Master Johnny. We 
served on the same ship: he as middy and me as working apprentice. 
Not but what the middies be apprenticed just as sure as us. They 
don’t do just our rough work, the cleaning, and that, and they mess 
apart ; but that’s pretty nigh all the difference.” 

** And how are you getting on, Mark ?” 

“First rate, sir. The captain and officers are satisfied with me, and 
when I’ve served my four years I shall go up to pass for second mate. 
I try to improve myself a bit in other learning at odd moments too, sir, 
seeing I didn’t have much. It may be of use to me if I ever get 
up a bit in life. Mr. Dan, he—” 

“But look here, Ferrar,” I interrupted, the recollection striking me. 
“‘ How came you and Mr. Dan to sail together? You were on a 
small home-coasting barque: he went in an Indiaman.” 

“T was in the barque first of all, Master Johnny, and took a voyage 
to Spain and back. But our owners, hearing a good report of me, that 
I was likely to make a smart and steady sailor, put me on their 
big ship, the Bangalore. Ina day or two Mr. Dan Sanker came.” 

“‘ And how is he getting on? Does he—” 

“If you please, Master Johnny, I’d like to tell what I’ve got to tell 
about him to the squire,” he interrupted. “ It’s for that, sir, I’ve come 
all the way over here.” 

So I called thesquirein. ‘The following was the condensed substance 
of Ferrar's narrative. What with his way of telling it, and what with 
the squire’s interruptions, it was rather long. 

“Mr. Dan joined the Bangalore the day we sailed, sir. When 
he saw me as one of the sailorshe started back as if I shocked him. 
But in a week or two, when he had got round from his sea-sickness, he 
grew friendly, and sometimes talked a bit. I used to bring up 
Master King’s death and say how sorry I was for it—for you see, sir, 
I couldn’t bear that he should think it true that I had had a 
hand in it. But he seemed to hate the subject ; he’d walk away if I 
begun it, and at last he said he couldn’t stand the talking about King ; 
so I let it be. Our voyage was a long one, for the ship went about 
from port to port. Mr. Dan—” 

“‘ What sort of a sailor did he make ?” interrupted the squire. 

“Well, sir, he was a good smart sailor at his work, but he got to be 
looked upon as rather a queer kind of young man. He couldn't bear 
to keep his night watches—it was too lonely, he said ; and several times 
he fell into trouble for calling up the hands when there was nothing to 
call ’em up for. At Hong Kong he had a fever, and they shaved 
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his head; but he got well again. One evening after we had left 
Hong Kong and were on our way to San Francisco, I was on deck— 
a’most dark, it was—when, Mr. Dan comes down the rigging all in 
a heap, just as if a wild cat was after him, ‘There’s King up there,’ 
he says to me: and Mr. Conroy, do what he would, couldn’t 
get him up again. After that he went about the ship peeping and 
peering, always fancying King was hiding up somewhere and going to 
pounce out and meet him. The captain said his fever was coming 
back: Mr. Dan said it was not fever it was King. I told him one day 
what I thought—that Master King had been flung down; that it was 
not an accident—I felt as sure of it as though I had seen it done. 
It seemed to put him up, sir. Who did I fancy had done it, or would, 
do it, he asked me all in anger: and I said I did not know who, but 
if ever I got back to Worcester I’d leave not a stone unturned to find 
out. Well, sir, he got worse: worse in his fancies, and worse as to 
sickness. He was seeing King always at night, and he had dysentery 
and ague and got so weak that he could hardly stand. One of the 
cabin boys took sick and died on board. The night he lay below, 
dead, Mr. Dan burst into the saloon saying it was King who was below, 
and perhaps he’d never go out of the ship again. Mr. Conroy—he 
was the chief mate, sir—humoured him, telling him not to fear, that 
if it was King he would be buried deep in the sea on the morrow: 
but Mr. Dan said he’d never stop in the sea any more than he had 
stopped in his grave in St. Peter’s churchyard at home; he’d be back in 
the ship again.” 

“Dan Sanker must have been mad,” called out the squire. 

“Yes, sir, I think he was; leastways not right. In a day or two he 
had to be fastened down in his berth with brain fever, and Mr. Conroy 
said that as he had known me in the past days I had better be the 
one to sit with him, for he couldn’t be left. I was quite took aback 
to hear what he said in his mutterings, and hoped it wasn’t true.” 

“ Did he get well again?” 

“Just for a day or two, sir. The fever left him and he was in the 
shockingest state of weakness you could imagine. ‘The night before he 
died “ 

The squire started up. ‘‘ Dan Sanker’s not dead, Ferrar!” 

“Yes he is, sir. It’s what I’ve come to tell of.” 

‘Goodness bless me! Poor Dan dead! Only think of it, Johnny !” 

But I was not surprised. From the moment Ferrar first spoke, an 
instinct had been upon me that it was so. He resumed. 

“Everything was done for him that could be, sir. We had a doctor 
on board—a passenger going to California—but he could not save him. 
He said when it came to such awful weakness as that, there could be 
no saving. Mr. Conroy and the other officers were very kind to him ; 
the skipper too; but they could do nothing. All his fears seemed to 
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be gone then ; we could hardly hear his whispers, but he was sensible 
and calm. He said he knew God had forgave him for what he did, and 
would blot his sin out, and King had forgave him too, and had come to 
tell him so: he had been to him in the night and talked and smiled 
happily and said over to him a verse of ‘ Lord Bateman ’——” 

“ And you say he was in-his senses, Ferrar? ” 

“Yes, sir, that he was. That night he made a confession, Mr. 
Conroy and the doctor and me being by him. It was him that killed 
King.” 

“‘ Bless my heart!” cried the squire. 

‘He had seen me sitting with King that afternoon at Malvern, and 
heard him saying the verses to me. It put his temper up frightful, sir, 
me being one of their enemies the Frogs ; but he says if he’d known it 
was me that snatched King out of the fight on Saturday, he’d not have 
minded so much. It must have been him that King saw coming, 
Master Johnny, when he told me, all in a hurry, to go away. He 
rushed on to King and began abusing him and knocking him: King 
was unsteady through his weak leg, and one of the knocks sent him 
over. Dan says he was frightened a’most to death; he caught up Dr. 
Teal’s handkercher from a chair and ran to the Well with it; he was 
too frightened to go and see after King, thinking he had killed him ; 
and he sat down outside and made as if he went to sleep. He never 
meant to hurt King, he said; it was only passion ; but he had drank 
a lot of strong ale and some wine atop of it, and hardly knew what he 
was about. He said he had never had a minute since but what he 
had been sorry for it, and he had been always seeing King. He asked 
me to show him the verses that had been gave to me that King wrote 
out, ‘Lord Bateman ’—for I had got them with me at sea, sir—and he 
kissed them and held them to him till he died.” 

“Dear, dear!” sighed the squire. 

“And that’s all, sir,” concluded Ferrar. ‘ Mr. Conroy wrote out a 
copy of his confession, which I brought along with me to Worcester. 
Mr. Dan said I was to tell his father, and my own folks, and any other 
friends I liked that had thought me guilty, and I promised him. He 
was as placid as a child all the day after that, and died at sun-down, 
so happy and peaceful that it was a’most like Heaven.” 

Ferrar broke off with a sob. Poor Dan! 

And that was the final upshot of the Day ot Pleasure. He and King 
are together again. Jounny Lup.Low. 




















A SKETCH FROM LIFE. 


hued. 

There is a busy, plashing little waterfall rushing heedlessly on its 
way from the hills to the sea. It knows no pain, or ill, and it passes 
every object unheeded by: away it goes, madly, indifferently, care- 
lessly. Surely on all the moorland, and in all wide Nature, there is 
nothing so unsympathizing as this one little burn, which hurries cease- 
lessly through the copse of birch trees. 

Push along the rough path into the nest of trees ; there, standing on 
the banks of the burn, are feeble, tottering walls. Every stone of them 
is gently letting go its hold on its neighbour. Clearly this tells of a time 
that is past. Only ruins of old cottages, nothing more! and they yet 
hold to the old place, and cry on Nature around for sympathy. 

And the birch trees cluster over them, clasping and twining their 
weird fantastic arms above, and the briars and honeysuckles hang 
lovingly and picturesquely about them, and the birds build their 
nests there, and they sit in the birch trees overhead and sing their 
songs. Outside the walls grows the bracken fern, which turns golden 
in autumn; and inside, where once were odd little rooms, where 
children’s voices and footsteps echoed, is now a purple garden of 
heather with deeply set roots. Over all there is an utter stillness. 

Pass on, and on the steep hill side you will see another cottage, with 
the ground on one side of it so sloping that it is on a level with the 
roof. It is only separated from the ruins by the plashing burn. 

In the sunset glow which comes glinting through the trees, there is a 
wonderful colour about this roof; it is thatched with brown red heather, 
and is a perfect garden of feathery grasses, golden flowers, and ruddy 
leaves. Rising up from amongst them is a thin line of blue, curling 
smoke; and this was all that there was to tell that this cottage had aught 
to do with life. 

Before the sun had quite disappeared behind the hills, an old woman 
descended towards the cottage. She stood in the sunlight, in her 
short grey homespun petticoat and brown jacket. On her back she 
carried a huge bundle of golden-tinged bracken, and the sunlight 
played amongst it. She stood waiting and looking in the direction of 
the cottage, for a stranger stood there looking about him. There was 
about as great a contrast between them as can be well imagined, for 
while the old woman seemed to be part and parcel of the old cottage, 
the stranger was a young man, evidently a tourist. 


()* the moorland in the sunset hour, and it is all ruddy and golden 
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He advanced to the old woman, and told her that he had come to 
see her and her house. Then she extended a hand to him, and 
without another word she threw the bracken on the ground and sat 
herself down beside it on the grass, and clasped her hands around her 
knees. 

The stranger sat down beside her, and asked her whether she lived 
alone in the cottage. 

She told him that she lived with Mary, but that Mary was out, and 
Mary was so deaf that she was quite useless, and that she had no 
English. 

In the meantime the old woman, who was talking, had a somewhat 
peculiar English of her own; she translated from Gaelic, and as 
there is no “it” in that language, it occasioned some confusion of 
gender. Mary she always spoke of as “he.” She told the stranger 
that Mary thatched the house, sowed their field, looked after the cow, 
and did everything. He gave his opinion that Mary must be very 
clever. 

“Ou aye, he’s rael clever,” was the answer. 

“And do you two live here quite alone? Why this house is a mile 
or two from any road. How old are you?” 

“ Eighty-eight,” was the answer. 

“ And how old is Mary?” 

‘Weel, he’ll be eighty-four, or eighty-six, or eighty-seven, I canna 
tell ; ony way, he’s four years younger nor me.” 

“And you two live here quite alone. Do you never weary ?” 

“Weary, och, no! I never weary.” 

And then she told a great many of the concerns of their daily life. 
In speaking of the cow, she said that he had taken a habit of wan- 
dering which was very troublesome to Mary in the gloaming; that some- 
times he would keep them up till eleven o’clock at night, when he 
would return ; then he milked him, and they went to bed. 

But they had little comfort in bed, she said, for the rats were so 
terribly strong that they had to lie in bed with sticks to beat them off; 
even the cats fled in terror at the sight of them. She also mentioned 
that once all the cats had kittens at the same time ; the number of 
kittens was therefore greater than desired, and she took them all in her 
apron to a pool in the burn wherein she deposited the young army. 
“« But,” she added, “ they did na like the water, an’ I couldna run after 
them, and they were hame again before me.” 

It was strange to note the difference in the two faces, as they sat 
and talked side by side, whilst the sun disappeared behind the hills. 
That of the young man was smooth and well cared for; an unobservant 
face, with no remarkable feature or expression. The old woman’s face 
was wrinkled, withered, and weather-beaten to the utmost degree ; but 
she was eighty-eight, and had lived perhaps more out of doors and in 
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all weathers, than indoors ; every wrinkle and line in her face told a tale 
of labour and hard work—perhaps of suffering and hardships ; for here 
were two women on the lone hill side, far away from all friendship 
and assistance, toiling, planting and gathering, thatching even their own 
house, and doing everything for themselves to keep life going, although 
their days were more than three-score years and ten. 

Whilst she talked, his eyes wandered carelessly over the roof and 
across the burn to the ruins, but she every now and then looked 
curiously at the stranger ; on one feature of her face Time had strangely 
spared his ravages: her eyes were still very blue and almost bright. 
Plainly enough, they must have been beautiful in their day. 

The stranger asked her whether she would give him a light for his 
pipe, and she instantly rose from the ground with an agility that was 
surprising, and led the way to the house. 

“ Have those cottages been standing in ruins long?” he inquired. 

“Tt will be perhaps thirty years since they were lived in,” she said ; 
and, without once looking at them, she entered the house. 

It was a wonderful interior, which at first impressed you with the idea 
that the whole place was going to fall about your ears. There were 
two beds, approached by a hole in the wall, and they looked dark and 
dreadful inside. Along the roof were shelves filled with all kinds of 
things, amongst which were Gaelic books over two hundred years old. 

The stranger filled his pipe, and offered tobacco to the old woman, 
which she took, and with her wrinkled hands filled her own pipe, 
and sat down on the stone floor, and with her knees up to her chin, 
smoked ; every fresh position that she took a perfect picture. 

Even over the careless stranger came an impression that the old 
woman and her cottage were entirely in keeping with one another, and 
that neither of them seemed to belong to the present day. 

By and bye some one entered, and the strangerlooked up, and con- 
cluded that this was Mary. It was a woman with short grey petticoat 
and brown jacket, a sturdy, powerful frame, and with almost masculine 
movements. She instantly advanced with a smile and held out a hand 
to the stranger, whom she greeted most cordially, although she had 
never seen him before, and knew nothing about him. 

It was, of course, impossible to guess what her face might have been 
in youth. Now it seemed coarse and stupid, and her movements were 
ungainly ; but about the face of Maggie, the elder one, there was 
something which attracted you, you scarce knew why, and her move- 
ments were perfect, weird and strange as they were. 

“Will ye tak’ milk?” she inquired of the stranger, and without 
waiting for an answer she cried out to Mary, who was still standing 
smiling beside the stranger, ‘‘ Get a bowl.” 

Mary was, however, very deaf, and at first did not hear, and Maggie 
again cried out with a marvellous power of lungs, “Get a bowl!” this 
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time with success, for Mary turned about and directly fetched a bowl 
from the dresser, and apparently understanding all that was desired, 
filled it with rich creamy milk. 

Whilst she was thus occupied, Maggie told the stranger that Mary 
had two days before walked to Brodick and back, six miles each way, 
and that she had bought a loaf of bread, and on coming home had 
placed it on the shelf above the bed; but the next morning they found 
that the rats had been busy with it in the night, and had not left them 
one scrap of it. 

The stranger asked them whether they would not like to go down 
and live in the village amongst people ; but they told him they had 
lived all their lives where they were, and that it would be impossible 
for them to live for a day amongst “people,” and that it would just 
kill them to hear children’s voices. 

The stranger thought them a queer old couple, and then took his 
departure. The two old women stood at the door watching him go, 
whilst the sun had passed the hill tops and was bidding good night 
with the purple and gold lights down the glens: the moorland 
looked grey and cold, and they returned indoors and closed the door 
behind them, without so much as one look at the ruins on the other 
side of the brawling burn. 

They never looked across to them, never wandered round them 
in the gloaming, thinking of auld lang syne, and yet long ago one 
they had loved had lived there, at the time when there had been many 
other houses on the hill side, in the long dead days when Maggie and 
Mary were blooming lassies, and had lovers in plenty. 

And there was a strange history concerning these two old women, 
for they were not sisters, or even relations : it was only incidents which 
had happened in youth that had brought them together. 

In those days Maggie was the bonnier of the two, but Mary had her 
full share of good looks, and a light, merry nature, which perhaps drew 
her more admirers than fell to Maggie’s share, and Mary divided her 
smiles pretty equally amongst them all; but after a time she became 
engaged to a certain Alister McPhail, and for a time he was somewhat 
the most favoured of the train. But only for a time, for Mary was 
somewhat changeable in her affections, and although she had promised 
her hand to Alister McPhail, she still encouraged the rest to follow her 
about and to pay her attentions. 

But there came a day when Alister wearied altogether of this treat- 
ment, and then he fell in love with Maggie. 

One night Mary dreamed a dream, that Alister was lying dead 
amongst the birch trees, and that she plainly saw his body lying stiff 
by the light of the aurora borealis. So strong was the impression that 
she rose, dressed herself, and went away out into the night. 

There, as in her dream, the aurora was flashing and flaming across 
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the sky from the north, and at a short distance the copse of birch trees. 
Into this she went as fast as possible, as if led on bya magic hand, 
along the little footpath by the burnside. In the silence of the 
night she plainly heard voices talking, and by the light of the aurora 
she perceived two figures leaning against the trees. It was Alister 
and Maggie talking of the love they bore one another, and Mary over- 
heard the words. 

Under those broken boughs there was a terrible scene that night ; 
hard words spoken and sore hearts left; and for many a day there 
were black clouds between the two girls. 

But it was not very long before Mary’s lightsome nature again 
changed, and she found out that she liked Peter Black better than any 
one. This was the partner in a fishing smack with Alister McPhail, and 
she became engaged to him, and laughed at herself for the anger she 
had felt with Maggie and Alister. So the clouds cleared off, and there 
was every prospect of peace and happiness, for Alister and Maggie 
loved one another truly and well. But when things looked brightest 
and happiest ; when the two girls were looking forward to the day that 
was to see them both married to those that they loved; a great black 
cloud arose without warning or notice, and burst upon their heads. A 
few days before that fixed for their marriage, Peter and Alister were 
both drowned in the smack in a terrible storm at sea. The two girls 
thus drawn together, clung to one another from that day. They made 
no vows never to part, only they felt that their lives were to be passed 
together. 

They lived with Maggie’s aunt, until she died at the age of a hundred 
and three. Neighbours about them died ; the houses about them fell 
into decay and ruin ; gradually the places where they had stood knew 
them no more; only the ivy and birch trees kept standing a few walls 
of the house where Alister and Peter had lived. The cluster of houses 
was all swept away; the dwellers in them dead and forgotten ; only 
these two lived on, drawn together by the strange bond made in youth, 
keeping the old house above their heads by the labour of their own 
hands : the hard working hands which had toiled side by side through 
life towards death. 

What a strange thing is life! that two blooming lassies, hope and vigour, 
youth and love, should come to be these two old women, with every 
eeling numb or dead, struggling and working for no end but to carry 
their existence through another day. Did a second thought ever cross 
them as they walked through the copse of birch trees, or did they 
ever watch the flashing, flaming Aurora Borealis? 

Does Maggie, the old woman of nearly ninety, ever think of youth, 
and love, and Alister? Does Mary ever think at all of those old days? 
Perhaps the question of whether the cow will be home before gloaming 
has more place in their thoughts—Who can tell ! 











MISS DOUGLAS. 


* ND Rae—” 

Raeburn Douglas paused a minute with one hand upon the 
door, a faint smile in her eyes. ‘That little smile was a peculiarity of 
hers. 

“Yes, Arthur, ” she replied. “ Anything else 

“ Well—yes.” Her brother-in-law faltered, and passed a nervous 
hand over his rumpled hair; a gesture at once rueful and expressive. 
“The fact is, Rae, you are so kind that I have the courage to ask it 
of you. Would you mind attending to the children a little? Cecilia 
has so much on her hands that they are a trifle neglected, and Dr. 
Lowndes is accustomed to quiet and—and—” 

Arthur Meredith—Dr. Meredith in the town of Edinburgh—broke 
down quite ; and looked at the slight figure in the doorway. But 
Miss Douglas understood him. 

A young lady of twenty-four who has been a governess in a boarding- 
school for six years, naturally takes a practical view of things. 

Besides this, Raeburn Douglas was of a naturally practical tone of 
mind, as one may judge by her simple reply to the embarrassed 
doctor’s hesitant suggestion. 

‘Certainly, Arthur,” she said; “I understand—quite.’ 
said so, went out, closing the door quietly behind her. 

Dr. Meredith went back to his books with a renewal of that curiously 
expressive gesture. 

“Tt is rather singular,” he thought—“ It is very singular that there 
is something so oddly attractive about Raeburn. She was always the 
plain one, I remember. All the other six were beauties, Cecilia among 
the rest, and yet really—poor Cecilia! poor girl!” 

Raeburn, walking up the steep narrow staircase, was at once 
unbuttoning her dark gloves and looking her position in the face. 
She was the seventh daughter of a poor Edinburgh lawyer, and 
being considered “the plain one,” her lines had naturally not fallen 
into pleasant places. It had been a terrible struggle for poor Mrs. 
Douglas to care for these seven helpless girls, and there had been hidden 
pinchings and clippings oftentimes to make ends meet. And having 
made ends meet for thirty years, it was not at all unnatural that, awaking 
one foggy November morning, after a slight illness, and finding a slight 
mist in the room, the poor woman should remember the pinchings and 
economies even at the solemn last hour. 

““You have kept the gas low all night, I am glad to see, Rae,” she 
said in a dreamy tone. (The light was burning full and clear.) “I 
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was afraid I had forgotten to tell you before I went to sleep, and last 
quarter the*gas bill was so very heavy. Dear me, how close the room 
is! I hope the gas is not escaping, Rae, love. We can’t afford it, 
you know. Your poor papa has been so harrassed of late—and—how 
tired IT am—how—how—tired.” And as her voice dropped quietly 
away, Raeburn, bending over her, saw a sudden solemn radiance 
appear on her face. It died out as the lids fell; and the strange 
essence of life slipped its bonds and itself escaped, passing away 
with the radiance she had seen, to the radiance which is a mystery 
to the wisest of us. 

This was how the “ plain one” had been left to herself in a boarding- 
school, for the father followed the mother in less than half a year ; 
and so, from eighteen to twenty-four, Raeburn had heard lessons and 
corrected French exercises, and even washed hands and faces when 
occasion required. And here, at twenty-four, being thrown on her own 
resources again by the death of the governess, she had accepted her 
brother-in-law’s invitation to stay with him and his wife while she looked 
out for another place. And coming to the steep-staired, narrow-lobbied 
house in the steepest of Edinburgh streets, she had found Arthur Mere- 
dith nervous, hesitant, careworn, just as she could remember her own 
father to have been ; she had found a nursery full of neglected children 
at the top of the house ; and she had found also that Cecilia, who had 
been the beauty of the family, was careworn and stern-faced and chilled 
before her time. 

So Raeburn, of the queer name but golden heart, unbuttoned her 
gloves and looked matters in the face. ‘To say she did so faithfully, is 
to express some idea of her chief characteristic. For every trifle—in 
giving music lessons, in correcting slovenly exercises, in listening quietly 
to undeserved complaint—Raeburn Douglas was faithful, in a steady, 
self-reliant fashion. One could read it in her face—a radiant face, 
with straight-glanced Scottish eyes the colour of heather-bloom. She 
had an ungirlish habit of taking other people’s troubles into her on 
hands, and weighing them as carefully as if they were her own. I 
think she had never spoken to a child in her life without an uncon- 
scious thought of what effect her words might have. 

Just now she was weighing the troubles of the whole Meredith 
household. The troubles of Arthur, whose nervous, harrassed forehead 
told so plain a story; the troubles of Cecilia, with her chilled heart 
and crushed feelings ; the troubles of the children in the attic nursery— 
her boisterous, healthful nephews and nieces, who certainly had their 
juvenile troubles, and made noise enough about them. The source of 
nearly all might be summed up in one emphatic word—Poverty. Dr. 
Meredith was one of those many medical men whose concealed 
Struggles to keep their heads above water well-nigh send them under it 
for ever. And his wife ?—his wife did not bear up as bravely as ske 
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might have done. She had been the beauty, you see: and beauties 
sometimes possess little strength to bear. 

The children were making a terrible commotion as Raeburn reached 
the head of the staircase, and by the sound of the raised voices experi- 
ence told her there was some unusual cause for excitement. It was a 
quarrel, of course. They were natural, high-spirited, not-too-well- 
trained children, and waged fierce, short-lived war against each other 
often enough in honest, hot-tempered fashion. 

The opening of the nursery door revealed to her a by no means 
unusual tableau. Donald was standing in the middle of the room 
quarrelling fiercely with Robina, whose solid little body was actually 
shaken with wrath and tears. Both turned to Raeburn at once. 

““Tt’s Robbie’s fault, Aunt Rae,” flamed Donald. 

“Tt isn’t!” said Robina. ‘They won’t let me read, Aunt Rae. I 
was right in the middle of ‘ Ivanhoe,’ and they would play pirates. They 
think they can have it all their own way, just because they are boys.” 
And in the intensity of her indignation, Robbie broke down with a 
gulping sob. 

She was a good sonsie little body, this small Robina. She was 
not a beauty, only a precocious, steady little bookworm, who troubled 
nobody so long as she was allowed to read in peace. Cecilia had not 
the time to study her disposition ; and her father saw very little of her: 
but Miss Douglas had pitied her from the first. 

“Hush, boys,” she said, in reply to the clamour of voices that rose 
at the end of Robbie’s explanation. ‘“ Wait a minute.” 

She crossed the room and picked up Robbie’s book from the corner, 
into which Donald had flung it in his high-handed, impetuous fashion. 

“Go into my room, Robbie; it is quiet enough there,” she said, in 
that even voice of hers. It was her voice quite as much as her face 
that made the children feel that she was fraternizing with them. It 
was so like her, too, not to ask questions, as other people would have 
done. She knew better. The most honourable of children are not 
more exact than grown-up people in their quarrels. 

Robbie took her book without a word, consoled if not appeased. 
She was easily pacified, and ten minutes of “Ivanhoe” in the stillness of 
Raeburn’s room would make her forget everything else on earth. 

Raeburn began to remove her wrappings as soon as the door closed. 
She was wet, tired, and not a little chilled, the result of a long walk, 
through the rain to advertising offices. Thrown on her own resources, 
she must find something to do soon, and she had been braving Edin- 
burgh’s most unpromising face in search of it. Laying her hat aside 
she hung her jacket over a chair to dry, and then sat down by the fire, 

talking the while to Donald. 

“You are not fair to Robbie, sometimes, Donald,” she said. It was 
her habit to be straightforward with children. 
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Donald came to the fire, softened but abashed, his honest lad face 
expressing some degree of contrition. 

‘But we can’t play and make no noise over it, Aunt Rae.” 

“ Robbie’s books are all the pleasures she has in the world,” Raeburn 
suggested. ‘She cannot go out into the street and amuse herself as 
you can.” 

“But it was raining to-day,” said Donald. 

“ But it was fine yesterday,” answered Rae. “And it may be fine 
again to-morrow; and in the meantime couldn’t you try something 
quieter than pirates for Robbie’s sake, since she has nothing but her 
books day in and day out.” 

Donald fidgeted a little, turning the hearth-rug up with his foot. 

“Rob fires up so,” he said. - 

Raeburn’s heather-bloom eyes were raised in a minute. 

“Rob isn’t perfect,” she answered. ‘“‘ Rob’s quick, like me. I 
should have fired up if you had thrown my book across the room when 
I was reading it.” 

This was a new idea to Donald. He stopped fidgeting with the 
rug and looked up too. 

“Would you?” he said. 

“Ves, I would,” said Raeburn, promptly. “And Iam sure I like 
you, Donald. Don’t do it again, will you? Promise you won’t worry 
Robbie, if you can help it. I know you will keep a promise.” 

Donald fidgeted again, looked at the rug, and then relented as he 
always did under Raeburn’s even-toned voice and _ straightforward 
eyes. 

“Well, I’ll promise,” he was beginning, when an ominous cry from 
the staircase attracted Raeburn’s attention to another quarter. 

It was a querulous little cry of distress, a sound often heard in the 
Meredith household, but seldom much noticed ; such a cry as is heard 
often where there is a family of children. Somebody had fallen or been 
hurt, and the sudden wail meant some little pain and some childish 
anger. But Raeburn responded to it at once. During her visits to the 
house the children’s little troubles always met with a notice and sym- 
pathy they never received at any other period. 

It was Meggie this time. Meggie had caught her foot in the stair 
carpet, and in stumbling had hurt her arm. Raeburn found her in a 
dark corner, sitting on the staircase and sobbing. 

“I’m always tumbling here, Aunt Rae,” she cried pathetically. “TI 
tumbled here twice last week. It’s this old carpet.” 

Raeburn bent down, and after looking at the arm looked at 
the carpet. The hurt was not very serious, and the simple fact that 
somebody cared enough about the matter to inquire into it consoled 
Meggie. A minute’s examination showed Rae where the cause of 
the disaster lay. The carpet was loose : a trap for unwary feet. 
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“Ves, it is the carpet, Meg,” she said. “Run for the hammer and 
a few tacks, and I will fasten it down at once.” 

And in two minutes more she was kneeling on the stairs, straighten- 
ing the offending carpet, the hammer in her hand, the tacks at her side. 

“Dr. Lowndes caught his foot in it this morning,” said Meggie, look- 
ing down at her. “He nearly fell, too, Aunt Rae.” 

“ Did he?” returned Raeburn, driving in an obstreperous tack with 
a succession of little taps. “Then he won’t catch his foot in it again.” 

She stopped here abruptly. The sound of a man’s step on the stairs, 
above her, made her turn her delightful Scottish face upward. Thus 
kneeling, the half shadow of the dark narrow staircase made a not 
unfitting background for an odd, charming, homely picture. 

“Tt is Dr. Lowndes, Aunt Rae,”. whispered Meggie, stepping 
back. 

“What a bright, pleasant face,” was passing through the mind of the 
down-comer. Raeburn stood up, to make room for him to pass. There 
was not much room for two even on the widest bend of the stairs. The 
gentleman raised his hat with a smile that was at once grave and pleasant. 

“* Good-morning,” he said. 

“‘Good-morning,” answered Raeburn, her eyes lighting up. And 
when he had gone by she knelt down again to her hammering. 

This was the first meeting between them. Dr. Lowndes was an old 
fellow student of Arthur’s, and the two remained close friends, even 
though one had won the success for which the other struggled in vain. 
Business had brought Dr. Lowndes to Edinburgh; he took up his 
quarters with his friend in the dingy brick house, that was the record of 
so many dull heart-aches and bitter disappointments. Since Raeburn 
had stayed there he had been away again, and had now returned. 

*“* And so that is Dr. Lowndes,” said Raeburn to Meg, when he had 
passed. “ He has a good face, hasn’t he!” 

She always spoke to the children so, and they understood her. 
Meggie was rendered communicative at once by the good-natured 
equality the simple words expressed. 

‘“‘ He is a good man,” she said, with Scotch gravity of manner. ‘‘ We 
all like him. You would like him, Aunt Rae. He takes care of the 
little children in the hospital, Robbie says—so he must be good.” 

Raeburn picked up her tacks with a little smile. Somehow the man 
had impressed her pleasantly. If this was Arthur's friend, he was a 
friend worth having. 

“Yes, he must be,” she answered Meg, in a soft, warm-toned voice. 
‘** There, now we have finished, my bairn, so we can go upstairs again. 
I am glad I found this carpet out. It is always best to attend to such 
things at once.” 

There was a comfortable little friendly feeling towards Dr. Lowndes 
in her mind as she walked upstairs to her room. She was prepossessed 
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through the simple power in his steady-looking, rugged face, and she 
would be apt to like him if chance threw them together. 

And chance did. When Dr. Lowndes came into the parlour that 
night, he found a bright fire burning, the tea-tray waiting, and Miss 
Douglas bending over Donald, I.atin grammar in hand. 

She turned her head as he came forward, and, recognizing him, 
stood up, tall and straight, that warm little smile touching her heather- 
bloom eyes. The first thought that struck him was the thought that 
here was a fair specimen of womanhood. In a certain quiet way he 
was a fervent admirer of womankind—of woman proper, fair-faced, 
unwarped of soul, and of tender womanly heart. 

‘“‘T suppose I ought to introduce myself, as there is no one here to 
introduce me,” she said. ‘I am Mrs. Meredith’s sister, Dr. Lowndes, 
Raeburn Douglas.” 

He held out an ungloved hand, with a few words that were common- 
place-sounding enough ; yet, brief as his speech was, he had read her 
through in uttering it. It was so easy to read her through—there was 
so little hidden, and so much revealed, in her fair, frank face. 

She did not let his coming interrupt her; as he read, he had the 
pleasure of watching her as she busied herself with Donald, leaning 
over his shoulder as she assisted him. It made another homely 
picture: the firelight, that rested on her thick brown hair and earnest 
face touching her with a rare curious sort of warmth and tint. 

She glanced up once accidentally, and meeting his eyes as he 
watched her half unconsciously, met them with a half smile. 

“‘T am used to it,” she said. ‘I have been a governess ever since I 
was eighteen years old, and now I am twenty-four.” Which was a 
speech so oddly in unison with the readable, straightforward face, that 
it gave him a novel sense of pleasure in the midst of his laugh. 

The room this evening seemed brighter for her presence, the children 
were less troublesome, even the shadow upon the care-worn face at 
either end of the table seemed to lessen under her influence. Such 
careworn faces as these two were, and such a story as the faint lines upon 
each revealed! A story told every day. Only a commonplace story 
of commonplace cares and anxieties, that a little good fortune might 
have averted. But it is to these dull stories we owe thousands of 
chilled hearts and broken lives. 

No one guessed at this story so well as Raeburn. She comprehended 
the harrassed lines on Arthur’s forehead ; the cruel refining of Cecilia’s 
finely-cut features. Her habit of taking other people’s troubles into her 
own hands made her curiously quick to see and understand. How 
much better would she have battled with these trials than Cecilia did 
—or tried to do. But the truth was, Cecilia’s spirit had broken 
down. 

Raeburn went that evening to Cecilia’s room when the children 
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were put to bed, and, finding her sitting alone by the dull embers of a 
dying fire, she seated herself near her upon the hearth. 

“ Cecilia,” she said quietly, “cannot I help you ?” 

Cecilia started slightly. She was used to Raeburn’s straightforward, 
unflinching ways, but she was also used to bearing her burdens alone, 
and it startled her to find that she had been noticed. In her sudden 
movement she turned her face, and, doing so, showed that her eyes 
were red and dry with concealed tears. 

“ There is no new trouble, is there, Cecilia ?” 

The finely-cut face hardened, as it had acquired a habit of hardening 
of late years. And yet Cecilia Meredith had been girlish enough once. 

“ There can be no new trouble,” she answered, with bitter steadiness. 
** No trouble. is new—to us, Raeburn.” 

The quiet, brown-draped figure did not move; the quiet, speechful 
eyes rested on the dull embers. Raeburn thought suddenly of death, 
and the pain of separation, but she did not put her thought into 
words. 

“Tf Arthur should get the appointment at St. Michael’s—” she was 
beginning at length ; but Cecilia stopped the words. 

“ Arthur !” she ejaculated, a passion of impatience in her voice. 

Raeburn confronted her, startled into speech and half resentment. 

“Cecilia! surely you do not blame Arthur. You cannot blame 
him !” 

“TI do not know,” spoke Cecilia, in her steady, cold voice. ‘‘ You 
do not understand, Raeburn. You think love may help a woman to 
. bear all things. I thought so once. There was a time when I could 
bear more for Arthur’s sake than I can now; but then 

“What then ?” Raeburn suggested, after waiting a moment. 

“Then I loved him,” came in measured tones. “I am not quite 
sure that I even love him now. See how little the struggle for bitter 
bread has left us.” 

Raeburn made no reply to this. She knew it was worse than 
useless to offer comfort in the face of the calm, cold eyes and bitter 
voice. Such moods as these were growing upon Cecilia, and it was far 
better to let them die out of their own free will. So the bitterness of 
this mood died out, and Raeburn began to talk of other things. * The 
appointment at the great hospital of St. Michael’s might possibly be 
gained with Dr. Lowndes’ influence, Cecilia said ; and if it was gained 
there need be no more petty struggles and narrow privations. 

“Which makes it all the less likely to be won,” she commented. 
“If any other man than Dr. Lowndes were bestirring himself in the 
matter, I should not even hope for it ; but he is a man to be depended 
upon.” 

The days went on: Dr. Lowndes and Miss Douglas enjoying many 
a quiet, sensible talk together. 
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It was an agreeable puzzle to him, that sweet, unceremonious, ready 
way of hers. 

He was going out one day to attend the victim of an accident, and 
in hurrying on his overcoat he discovered that he had left a necessary 
case of instruments in his room. Raeburn chanced to be passing 
through the hall. She turned at his exclamation of momentary im- 
patience. A month’s experience had taught her that he had not a 
minute to lose, and her eyes showed her that he could not leave the 
man to whom he was giving hasty directions. 

“Let me go up-stairs for it,’ she said quickly. “Is it instruments or 
medicine ?” 

He gave her one glance, and would no more have demurred than he 
would have committed any other blunder. 

“It is a case of instruments,’ he answered. ‘It lies on my 
reading-table.” 

She was gone the instant he uttered his last word, and returned as 
quickly with the case in her hand. 

“Thank you,” he said, briefly, as he took it from her; and perhaps, 
for the first time in his life, he was beset with a natural temptation. 
He would have given much for the right to kiss her white wrist or her 
fair serving fingers. 

It appeared that they understood each other even better than before, 
after this little incident, trifling as it was. And chance threw them so 
often together that they could not choose but understand each other well. 

They had all waited impatiently for the letter which was to decide 
the fate of the St. Michael’s appointment. Even the children under- 
stood how much of comfort or discomfort depended upon the decision. 
Petty privations had invested them with a sort of every-day precocity ; 
consequently there were other anxious faces than the elder ones when, 
a few days later, an official-looking letter was handed to Dr. Lowndes 
at the breakfast-table. 

A little silence fell upon them all as he opened the envelope. They 
knew what it contained, as if by instmct. ‘The nervous lines deepened 
upon Arthur’s forehead, Cecilia looked down at her plate with a slight 
pallor, the children hushed their voices and glanced with one accord at 
Raeburn. 

It was a painful pause that followed—painful to all in its suspense— 
doubly painful to the reader of the letter. Raeburn at least saw this 
last by the deepening gravity of the bent brow. 

At length Dr. Lowndes looked up—at Raeburn first, and then at 
Arthur. 

“There were others before us in the race,” he said, with a sharp- 
drawn breath. ‘We can only look onwards, Meredith, and hope for 
the best.” 

Raeburn glanced at Arthur then with a sympathetic throb of the 
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heart. He did not speak, the muscles of his mouth twitched nervously 
once or twice ; his eyes fell, and he got up. Cecilia did not even look 
at him. 

The meal ended in wretched silence, and when it was over, the 
children and Dr. Lowndes having gone upstairs, Raeburn was left 
alone with the husband and wife. Cecilia had gone to the hearth, and 
stood there with one steady hand holding to the mantel-piece, her eyes 
fixed upon the fire. 

There was a long silence, and then Arthur turned from the window 
and came to his wife’s side. Seeing his face, Raeburn was startled. 
He looked haggard, broken, almost despairing in his hopelessness. He 
stood before the stern-eyed woman as before a judge. A criminal 
penitent could not have stood more hopelessly ; remorseful appea 
expressed itself in his very figure. 

** Cecilia,” he began slowly, “ what can I say to you?” 

“‘ Nothing,” she answered, but without moving. 

“You are right,” he said. “I can say nothing—nothing can palliate 
my offence.” 

‘“‘T do not blame you,” she returned, coldly. 

‘“‘ Nothing can palliate the wrong I have done you,” he went on, 
after a pause. ‘“ Nothing can make it less. Death might help you to 
forget it—nothing else. I give up now. My life has been one long 
mistake ; even our love was a mistake. And yet we loved each other, 
Cecilia.” 

She turned upon him with a gesture that was almost wild. 

‘“‘ Hush !” she cried out, with bitter passion, and Cecilia had always 
been passionate. ‘‘ You remind me that I had a heart in my breast 
before life changed it to stone. I have told you that I do not 
blame you. I cannot say more. It is only an everyday thing, this 
new disappointment. Leave me to bear it myself, as I: have borne 
other things a thousand times.” 

He did not utter another word. Only the visible pallor of his face, 
and the nervous agitation of his manner expressed more than ordinary 
emotion as he left the room. But Raeburn was struck painfully with 
a sudden secret fear of something vague. 

Somehow she had always cherished one of her strong, quiet 
sympathies for Arthur. She felt toward him a little as one felt toward 
poor Robbie, with her unnoticed troubles and sensitive shyness. 

She pitied Dr. Meredith greatly after this, recognizing as she did his 
utter hopelessness. Even the poor comfort of uncertainty was lost, 
and he broke down under this last straw as he had never broken down 
before. A month made him indescribably older, and once or twice 
Raeburn was startled into new anxiety by the change in his manner. 
And she had plenty of anxiety of her own, though she kept up bravely 
under it ; and even after the journeys through rain and fog in search 
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of situations and advertisements, brought back to the house with her a 
little light that was almost like sunshine. 

She had come ity chilled with fog and damp with misty rain one 
evening, and was kneeling before the parlour grate trying to kindle the 
laid fire before going to her room, when Dr. Lowndes entered ; finding 
her at the task, he looked somewhat dubious about it. 

“You are wet through,” he said, gravely. 

She turned her face over her shoulder to smile up at him. She was 
wet through. Her shaggy mantle was frosted with moisture, even her 
hair was crumpling in soft, damp waves about her temples. And yet it 
was odd how bright she looked. 

“I dare say. I am,” she answered him. “One often gets wet in 
Edinburgh. You were wet through yesterday, and so was Arthur. It 
is my turn to-day.” 

He laid his hand upon her shoulder; his serious professional 
interest touched with a sudden thrill of pity, even for her bright 
undaunted face and shining eyes. 

, But you are not a man,” he said. “You are a woman. ‘This 
will not do. You must take these things off and leave the fire to 
me. ” F 

She got up obediently as the fire leaped into a promising blaze, and 
began to unbutton her cloak, and he found himself watching her with 
a sort of wonder. A curious wavering shadow hiding itself under her 
fallen lashes, and making her wondrously pretty and pathetic, suggested 
a question. 

* Are you never tired ?” he asked, gently. 

She looked up at him quickly, and in an instant he recognised that 
the wavering shadow was the mist that rises before the rain. She was 
only a girl after all, and she had forgotten herself so long that it stirred 
her to fizd herself remembered. 

“Yes,” she answered him, “Iam tired now.” And not daring to 
trust herself further, she left him, the shadow still in her eyes and about 
her unsteady mouth. 

Once in the quiet of her room it cost her something of effort to 
subdue herself wholly. She had sometimes found it hard to look down 
the dusty beaten road of life before her, and just at this moment— 
perhaps because she was chill and worn out—it seemed harder than 
usual. ‘There was a sense of loneliness in facing its drear probabilities, 
and this sense of loneliness was curiously added to by finding that 
she had forgotten herself so utterly for so long. Being homeless and 
unmarried, she was wonderfully distinct from her sisters—even more 
distinct from the rest than she was from Cecilia, and Cecilia had very 
little in common with her. She had always been simply “ Raeburn,’ 
and “ Raeburn” had always been a unit, as it were. 

Sut she got over her low spirits at last, and came down stairs again, 
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looking bright enough. Dr. Lowndes and Arthur had gone out, and 
the children needed attention, so she found her hands full. She generally 
found her hands full. She went through the whole round of her 
assumed duties quickly to-night. She wanted to talk to Cecilia. 
Accordingly, when the children were safe for the night, she went to 
Cecilia’s room, and found her sitting before the glass with a candle, 
preparing’to retire. 

“T was worn out, and thought I would go to bed early,” she said, in 
half weary explanation. ‘Sit down, Raeburn.” 

Raeburn sat down, and resting her arms upon the dressing-table, 
looked at her sister with a sudden pity for her. She had been so pretty 
as a girl, so pretty as a young matron, before the circle of petty cares 
narrowed around her; and remembering her radiant face, Raeburn 
recognized the presence of the faint lines and cruel sharpening with an 
aching heart. Poor Cecilia! In the greatest of her economical 
troubles Mrs. Douglas had been so proud, in the maternal way, of her 
eldest daughter, that it was worse than pitiful to see the child’s beauty 
fading and her fair face sharpening and hardening under the very 
process that had worn out the mother’s youth. 

But strangely enough a touch of Cecilia’s beauty had come back to 
her to-night. Perhaps the headache from which she was suffering had 
flushed her cheeks with the old half-forgotten flush. Perhaps some 
half-forgotten memory of her girlhood had softened her eyes and 
smoothed out the hard settled lines about her delicate mouth. At all 
events, both flush and softness were there, and she sat before her 
mirror loosening her abundant hair more like the Cecilia of ten years ago, 
than Raeburn had seen her since she had been in the house. All the 
Douglas girls had pretty hair, but none of them had had hair like 
Cecilia’s, and just now, as its fine masses slipped down and fell about 
her shoulders, it made her look almost pathetically girl-like. 

“Tfeel as if I had found you again, Cecie,” Raeburn said half 
unconsciously, at last. The old girl-name did not seem out of place 
at the moment. 

A bit of ‘new colour shaded Cecilia’s cheek. She leaned against the 
table and looked at herself with a half-curious, half-bitter smile. 

‘*Do you?” shesaid. “I feel as if I had lost myself again. I am 
so used to the sharp lines and faded cheeks. And yet I was a pretty 
girl once, Rae.” 

“You are pretty now,” said Rae, tenderly. 

But Cecilia hardly seemed to hear her. 

“I can remember that I thought I was pretty in those days, and 
admired myself in a happy, girlish way,” she said. “I can remember 
one night in particular, when I thought myself pretty,” with a soft, 
half-confused laugh. ‘I was undressing before going to bed, sitting 
before the mirror, just as J am now, with my hair loose, and it shone, 
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and my eyes shone, and I looked so fair and fresh in the bright 
light, that I bent over and kissed myself in the glass. I don’t think I 
was an over-vain girl, Rae, but I was so glad that I was pretty—for 
Arthur’s sake. It was when I was first engaged to him, nearly twelve 
years ago. Poor Arthur! how foolish and happy we were twelve years 
ago, Rae-——.” A sudden, unaccountable little sob broke her voice ; but 
she forced it down. “Just think of me as I was then, Raeburn, a girl 
with a fresh face and shining eyes, kissing myself in the glass fora girl’s 
very bliss and foolishness !—and then think of to-day ; and Arthur and 
Donald and Robbie and Meg.” 

All at once the simple memory of the blooming young creature with 
the shining eyes, had swept down the barrier of years and broken the 
ice about her chilled heart. The curious, all-ruling instinct of maternity 
was making her think of this girl with a sort of pathetic, half-smiling 
pity for her pretty girl’s ways—she was thinking of herself, as she 
would think, in her best moods, of Robbie and Meg when they grew 
up. She turned to Raeburn with a softened face and a mist of tears in 
her eyes. 

“How happy we were!” she said. ‘Poor Arthur! He was so 
proud of my pretty hair! November sunlight, he used to call it, 
because it shone so, in spite of its being almost brown. It shines yet. 
See.” 

She held a soft, thick tress of it near the candle for one moment, 
the tear-mist still shading her eyes. But it was only for one moment ; 
the next a slight movement brought her arm nearer to the flickering 
flame. There was a sudden flare of light that ran up her sleeve and 
darted outward, and then she started up with a wild cry, tearing at it, 
trying to smother it, uttering shriek after shriek, and falling upon her 
knees amid a roar of flame. 

“Don’t come near me!” she shrieked out. ‘‘ Don’t come near me, 
Rae!” 

But Raeburn was upon her knees also, white-faced and deathly, but 
clear-headed in the midst of her desperation. Dragging her to the 
floor, tearing up the carpet, fighting amid smoke and heat, yet scarcely 
conscious of any pain, was she. Only conscious of the writhing, 
tortured figure, and the hurrying, screaming children who had rushed 
into the room. 

She never knew how it was that the struggle ended. It could not have 
lasted many moments, and yet it seemed fearfully long before the fierce 
short-lived battle was over, and she was bending down, shuddering, 
over Cecilia, who crouched upon the scorched carpet, uttering short, 
agonized, panting cries, with her face hidden in her hands. She 
scarcely knew how it was that, with the help of the terrified servant- 
girl, she laid her upon the bed, but she was terribly conscious of the 
first words the gasping voice wailed out. 
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“TI cannot bear this—I cannot bear it! And Arthur—Arthur— 
Arthur !” 

‘“‘ Bring my hat and cloak down to me,” Raeburn said to Donald, who 
stood near, shaking with fear and excitement. “I am going for a doctor.” 

But fate helped her so far in her terrible strait as to render the 
journey unnecessary. She had hurried on hat and cloak on her way 
out of the room, and was hurrying down the staircase, when the front 
door opened, and some one entered, the first sight of whom brought 
her heart to her throat in a sudden rush of intense gratefulness. ‘The 
sense of relief was so strong that it was like a shock to her. She 
caught hold of the balustrades to support herself, and the next instant 
sank upon the steps with a low, strained cry. 

“Dr. Lowndes !” she cried out. ‘‘Isit you? Ah, thank God ! thank 
God !” 

She had never known until that night how strong the man really was. 
During hours of terror and breathless misery, she found herself sustained 
by his simple presence. His watchful eyes and steady voice in themselves 
held a world of comfort. She was grateful to him for every word he 
uttered ; every glance he gave her helped her to bear what she must 
otherwise have broken down under. He even helped her to quiet the 
excited children, and guided her with so strong a will that it would have 
been impossible for her to falter. And when Arthur returned, he met him 
and broke the news to him. 

It was a terrible watch the three kept that night, but in the morning 
Cecilia was quieter. She had succumbed to the influence of sharp, 
unceasing pain, and was unconscious. 

After the first hour of quietness, Dr. Lowndes sent Raeburn to her 
room to rest. 

‘You will need rest before this is over,” he said, seriously. ‘“ There 
will be weeks of such watching, I fear, and we have only you to rely 
upon.” 

There were weeks of such watching ; even months of it. The shock 
to Cecilia’s nervous system had been so great that when the fierce pangs 
of fiery pain were dulled, she sank into a lingering fever, that almost set 
their anxious labourat nought. It brought her to the doors of death ; 
and for days she lay upon the threshold, so nearly lost to them that one 
by one their hearts gave way. Only Arthur, who watched her night and 
day with the tenacious strength of desperation, clung to any straw of 
hope. 

During the dreary winter weeks, living, as it were, within the compass 
of the dark little square bedroom, strangely enough Cecilia Meredith fell 
back half-unconsciously into the past she had almost lost for ever. 
‘Through watching the careworn face at her bedside, her whole nature 
softened strongly. She had actually not had time to waste on memory 
and tenderness before ; but her uselessness gave her time for both now. 
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She startled her husband one day by stretching out her worn hand as 
he sat near her, and laying it upon his with an almost maternal pity in 
her touch. 

“ Arthur,” she said. - “ Poor fellow! Will you make me a promise?” 

Her new tenderness warmed him into a long-lost glow, that was 
almost like happiness as he answered her. 

“It is about my picture,” she said, quietly, despite the curiously 
softened tone of her voice. ‘The picture I had taken last year. I 
want you to burn it. If I die I don’t wish to leave it behind me. You 
have another one, you know—the little portrait I gave you for a birth- 
day present seven years ago, when Meg was a baby. I should like you 
to remember me as I was when Meg was a baby, Arthur—not as I am 
now.” 

He looked at her for a moment, in a growing passion of remorse- 
ful pity and love, and then dropped his head upon her pillow, sobbing 
aloud as men will sob sometimes. He had read in that moment all 
that she meant. 

“Cecilia!” he cried out. “Cecilia! Cecilia!” 

She laid her hand upon his head almost timidly—it was so long since 
she had had time or even inclination to caress him in any way, and she 
was vaguely sorry for her coldness now—just as she felt sorry for him ° 
and sorry for herself. 

“The world was too hard for me,” she said. ‘It isa hard world at 
best, Arthur, and it made me cruel. If I die, don’t remember that 
remember me as I was when Meg was born.” 


And while Cecilia lay in the dingy little chamber, Raeburn was 
mistress of the household; which was not the most desirable of 
offices to hold, by any means. Only a practical young person with 
some experience and unlimited endurance could have sustained the 
position worthily. But being essentially practical, Raeburn so sustained 
it, and was not discouraged. 

“You do duty for half-a-dozen people,” Dr. Lowndes said to her. 

“Yes,” she answered him. ‘I must do duty for half-a-dozen people, 
you see.” 

But very naturally doing duty for half-a-dozen people tired her very 
thoroughly now and then. She was paler at the month’s end, and not 
quite so elastic of step, but she had held the household reins with a 
steady hand, and kept the children in order with a success that was 
almost miraculous. 

It was nearly three months before Cecilia came down-stairs again, and 
in the slipping by of the three months a silent change had come upon 
her. - Having had time for memory, the simple remedy of memory 
itself had touched her heart, and in touching had softened and wakened 
it. Despite her pallor and her worn form, she looked younger than she 
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had done for years, when the first evening of her convalescence she sat 
among them. The little excitement of change had tinted her cheeks 
faintly, and warmed the inward light in her eyes. 

She was sitting in an arm-chair before the fire, talking to Raeburn 
when Arthur and Dr. Lowndes came in, and singularly enough there 
was some excitement in Arthur’s face as he bent over and kissed her 
cheek, and when he raised his head his mouth was trembling nervously. 

“We must thank Dr. Lowndes again, Cecilia,” he said. ‘He has 
found us something better than St. Michael’s.” 

He laid an opened letter upon her lap as he spoke, and as she took 
it from its envelope, Cecilia’s face was tremulous too. She did not 
speak until she had read it, and then she looked up at the two as through 
a mist, her cheeks warming witha sudden excited flush that was _ half 
fear. 

‘“‘T cannot believe it is true,” she faltered. “Arthur, Dr. Lowndes 
—I cannot believe it is true.” 

But it was true enough. And certainly a position in one of the most 
celebrated of medical institutions was better than St. Michael’s Hospital. 
Dr. Lowndes thought so; but in his fear of disappointing them had 
kept his efforts on his friend’s behalf a secret. He had worked stre- 
nuously, and here was the result. There was no need that life should 
be bitter again for Dr. and Mrs. Meredith. 


A day or so later Raeburn came in from one of her journeys in an 
indefinite mood. Through the power of her innate self-reliance she had 
held to her former plan in spite of both Arthur and Cecilia, and at last 
she had met with success—a dubious sort of success, but success never- 
theless. She was to be a governess again, and the memory of her past 
experience was not a very pleasant or bright one. Consequently there 
was a faint inconsistent shadow on her face when she went into the 
parlour on her return. As she leaned on the low mantel-shelf and 
looked down into the fire, she did not tell herself that her lot was a hard 
one and the promise of her life barren ; even her thoughts did not ex- 
press a knowledge of the fact that she had been cheated out of her girl- 
life and made one of the world’s workers before her womanhood : but 
still there was a vague sense of loneliness in her heart, and the curious 
ache of tears rose in her throat. 

She had been so pre-occupied when she ‘entered the room that she 
had not even glanced around it, and she was so full of thought that for 
’ fully five minutes she recognized no other presence than her own. She 
did not recognize any other presence’at all, until Dr. Lowndes arose 
from his sofa in the darkness and came to her. 

He had been watching this girl for months—he had even loved her 
for months in his quiet way. She was that fair, old-fashioned ideal of 
his—the woman proper—and he had not often met this ideal, though 
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he had come upon her once or twice in the course of his experience. 
Once at the head of a houseful of bairns, the busy young wife of a poor 
Edinburgh man, and once at the bedside of a rich, careworn patient, a 
low-voiced, clear-browed mother of fifty years or so, But he never 
heard Raeburn Douglas speak without remembering a subtle divine 
chord in the voice of the busy young mother; and he never met her 
eyes without remembering the eyes of the woman whose tender mother- 
hand led her world-worn son to peace and rest. So he had watched 
her, and in the end had loved her, too, in his silent fashion. But it was 
too late for silence now—the vague shadow on her young face had 
thrilled him into sudden impulse, and the moment his movements 
roused her, and her startled eyes met his, he came to her side and broke 
forth with an impassioned terseness a younger man could never have 
shown. 

“You did not know I was here,” he said. ‘And I am glad you did 
not. I have had time to watch you and learn how a man may gain 
courage to speak his mind. I will not wait another day—not another 
hour even. I love you. I want you for my wife. I want to hold you 
close to my heart and shield you fromthe world. It has been a hard 
world to you. I will make it easier, if you will let me. Will you let me? 
Will you come?” And he held out his arms to her. 

His rugged face was absolutely transfigured. She listened to him 
and trembled. It was a strange, ‘abrupt declaration; but she had 
learned to understand that what this man did was done in all earnest- 
ness of certainty in himself and his decisions. Having spoken thus, he 
would never regret his speech, whether her answer was aye or no. She 
felt that, as their eyes rested on each other in the moment of silence 
that followed, she was shivering a little with a sudden sense of joy that 
conquered her utterly. She had never told herself until this instant 
that she loved him and longed for his strength and affection. She had 
set her steady feet upon the slow growth of her quiet fancies, never 
giving herself one shred of hope; and here all at once she was standing 
facing him, hearing him speak words that made her future warm with 
the glow of promise. 

“Will you come?” he said again. 

She looked at him, her heather-bloom eyes filling all at once ; woman- 
like, she was half afraid of her own bliss. 

“You want me?” she half whispered. “ You! Just as Iam?” 

“Yes,” he answered her. ‘“‘ Just as you are.” 

“Then I will come,” she said, softly. And she went to him all 
abloom with woman’s rosiest love-tint, and laid her sweet rapt face upon 
his clasping arm. : 














“T SHALL HEAR IN HEAVEN.” 


[Beethoven, it is well known, was deaf. His last words were, 
“7 shall hear in Heaven.) 





Most noble master! whose great heart resembled 
A forest wreathed with perfume, light and dew; 

A forest where the bird-notes softly trembled 
The leafy aisles and airy arches through ; 

Oh, silent one ! whose Symphonies have power 
To woo the smile or win the tender tear, 

How awful must have been that nameless hour 
Which closed, for ever closed, thy hapless ear ! 





Sad fate ! to weave into a sweet perfection 
All pleasant sounds in water, wood, or wind, 
Then to be cheated of thy clear perception, 
And set apart, a statue, from thy kind! 
Tantalus, hungering at the banquet-table, 
Tantalus, thirsting by the waters free— 
Most aptly does the old, undying fable 
Portray, pale minstrel, thy lone destiny ! 


Lone as the eagle’s lot, and yet scarce joyless 
To one who trusted with a tender heart, 

The Providence which rendered cold and voiceless 
The living, breathing genius of his art ; 

The same strange Providence which shrouded Homer, 
And, later, Milton, in a visual night, 

But fanned their darkness with the pure aroma 
Of blossoms born in isles of viewless light ! 


Where stands those bards beyond the starry portal, 
Singing, with sparkling eyes, their noble song, 
Thou stand’st, Beethoven ! in thy joy immortal, 
Thy deaf ears open, and their sense made strong. 
Dying, thou saidest :—“ J shall hear in Heaven !” 
Ah, little words, which hid a life-long sore ! 
Ah, happy moment when thy bonds are riven, 
‘And harp and song were thine for evermore ! 
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